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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 

Popular Operas every Evening, supported by the English 
Operatic artistes and the unrivalled Orehestra and powerful 
Chorus. 

On Monday, November 5th, and Thursday, 8th, last times 
of LURLINE. Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Leffler, and Miss 
Albertazzi; Messrs. W. Harrison, H. Wharten, H. Corri, 
and G. Kelly. 

- On Tuesday, 6th, and Friday, $th, THE ROSE OF CAS- 
TILLE. Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, and Miss 
Huddart ; Messrs. W. Harrison, Durand, H. Corri, and A. 
A. St. Albyn. 

On Wednesday, 7th, CROWN DIAMONDS. Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Miss Thirlwall; Messrs. W. Harrison, G. Horn- 
castle, H. Corri, Lyall, Wallworth, and A. St. Albyn. 

On Saturday, 10th (first time here), Loder’s Opera, THE 
NIGHT DANCERS. Madame Paimieri, Miss Leffler, Miss 
Thirlwaill, Miss Huddart. Miss Morelle, and Miss Albertazzi; 
Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Corri, Lyall, G. Kelly, and T. 
Distin. 

To Conclude with on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
the first Act of TROVATORE. Madame Palmieri and Miss 
Albertazzi; Messrs. Henry Haigh, Alberto Lawrence, and 
T. Distin. 

To ag with on Tharsday and Friday a DIVERTIS- 
SEMEN 

To each with on Saturday (after 
Dancers”), anew BALLET OF ACTION. Messrs. W. H. 
Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Mons. Vandris; Madame 
Pierron, Miss Clara Morgan, and the Corps de Ballet. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Doors open at Seven; to commence at Half-past Seven. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Murray. 

Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., 
£1 1s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Arrangements have been made 
for [ee visiting the Theatre, to let Private Boxes, on 
the Tier, and to hold Four Persons, at £1 5s. nightly, 
on the Second Tier, Four Persons for 10s. 6d. No Charge 
for Booking, or Fees to Box-keepers. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

ARABIC. To Candidates for the INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVICE and others. Mr. G. W. LEITNER will com-- 
menee an additional Course of Instruction in ARABIC (for 
which language the India Examiners allow 500 marks) on 
Mondays and Thursday Evenings from six to seven. Fees 
for the Winter Course commencing 13th instant, and ending 
March 22nd, 1861, £4 4s. 


“The Night 





R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


MINERALOGY—KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
Commence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERA- 
LOGY, with a view to facilitate the Study of Geology, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The 
Lectures wil begin on FRIDAY, October 5th, at Nine | 
o'clock a.M. They will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
LADIES COLLEGE, HEREFORD. 


HE WINTER TERM of the above 


Institution will commence on the 18th of JANUARY 
next. 


TERMS for INTERN and EXTERN STUDENTS, and 
all other particulars, may be obtained of the Lady-Principal. 
Mrs. NAPOLEON NEWTON, 

LADIES’ COLLEGE, HEREFORD. 


THE 


\ UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
«J 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.—A.D. 1834. 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Ac- 
count, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had 
on written or personal application. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
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NATIONAL 


SOCIETY'S 


DEPOSITORY, 





The attention of CLercymeN and Scnoo. Manacers is requested to the facilities which are now 
offered at the NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY for procurine THe most approven SCHOOL- 
BOOKS, MAPS, and EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS in general, on the most reasonable terms. 

MEMBERS of the SOCIETY are SUPPLIED with GOODS at “A CONSIDERABLE REDUC- 
TION from. the price” at which they are Sold to the Public. 


Detailed Catalogues will be furnished on Application to “The Superintendent,” National Society’s 


Depository, Westminster. 





UNDER THE 


SANCTION OF 


THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 





REGISTRY 


FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Open Datty (Saturpays Excerrep) From ELeven to Turee.—Svusscrretion, Frve Saiiirses 
FoR A YEAR. 


REY. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





\ THEATSTONE’'SS HARMONIUMS 

(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 

by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 

compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 

manship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
New Patent, fiye octaves, from CC, double oe 6 


With off@Stop, oak case... 10 
With two stops, one set and a-half ‘of abate 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops... eee 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto . 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto... 30 


(The best and most effective instruments made.) 


Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 
ments. 


Wueatstoxe and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent Street, W. 





OBIN HOOD. The New and 
highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. 


Publishers— a 
Cramer, Beatz, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 





URLINE. 
W. V. WALLACE. 
Pablishers— 

Cramer, Beate, axp Co., 201, Regent Street. 


The New Opera by 





OSE OF CASTILE. The 
most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 
Publishers— 


Cramer, Bear, anp Co., 201, Regent Street. 





Pus AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
Stamps. 4 

Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luiorp, Pertland Road, 
ee Park, London, W. 

“Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 

we pss rd we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.”"—Era, October 14, 1500. 





piss OFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





| ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 
Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
| 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most oat, respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic bonnet ne 
and the pablic generally that, by a novel application of his 

unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 

ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW series of his useful productions, which for excellence 
of temper, quality of material, and above all, cheapness in 
price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 


Each oat Gat oe Gehan en tee ae 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label por and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, bar other re~ 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merch 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, recog Street ; 96, 
New Street, Birmin; 3 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON, 








1\USH AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 

and PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg to invite 

the Nobility and Gentry to view their FIRST-CLASS POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT STREET, W. 


NNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 

CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
very constraction and price, from 3 to 60 guimeas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 





Money Orders to Jonn Bewxvett, Watch Manufactory, 











65 and 64, Cheapside, 
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TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


Now Ready, A New Work by 
Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
entitled, 


CHRONICLES of the CRUTCH. 


*,* This work consists of a series of quaint stories and 
papers, contributed by Mr. Jerrold to “ Household Werds.” 





Just published, price 5s. 
ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “The Night Side of London.” 

“They are all written with such a knowledge of each 
subject as might be expected from a perceptive and accurate 
observer, who has gained his experience from himself, while 
the descriptive writing is that of a practised hand.”—TIlns- 
trated London News. 

“* About London’ displays an amount of industrious re- 


séarch very rarely met with, and a knowledge of men and | 


manners which only experience—and active experience, 
moreover—can supply.""—Literary Gazette. 





Also now ready, 
Dr. WARDROP ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF THE 


DISEASES OF THE HEART; 


Containing also, some New Views of the Circulation of the 
Blood, with an Account of the Museolo-Cardiac, the Puimo- 
Cardiac, and the Veno-Pulmonary Functions. 


By JAMES WARDROP, M_D., 


Surgeon to the Person of George IV., &c., &¢., &e. 
A New Edition, carefully Revised, with considerable Addi- 
tions, and a Copious Index. Large 8vo., 18s. 





Also, now ready, the Second Edition, revised, corrected, and | 
greatly enlarged, of 


Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S 


NARRATIVE of THE GRAND 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW 


AND WIMBLEDON SHOOTING-MATCH.,. 
London: W. Tixstey, 314, Strand; 


And may be ordered of ail Booksellers, and at all Railway 
Stations. 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 18s., the Sixth Edition of 


ECTURES, HISTORICAL, DOCTRI- 
NAL, aud PRACTICAL, on the CATECHISM of the 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By FRANCIS RU SSELL NIXON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Tasmania. 
Rivixetoxs, Waterloo Place. 





Now reaiy, in small Svo. (large print), price 3s. 6d. 
EDITATIONS FOR A MONTH, ON 
SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 
By CAS. 
Rivixetoxs, Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, in small 8vo., price 2s. cloth 
hepa nse i CAREER: A Military 
. and Political Sommary. 

By E. B. HAMLEY, Capt. R.A. and Lient-Col. 
Professor of Military History and Art at the Staff College. 
Wiu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Second Edition, with 378 Engravings, fcp. 8vo., cloth 12s. ea" 
HE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELA- 
TIONS. By W. B. CARPENTER, M_LD., F.R.S. 
Joux Cuvurcniii, New Buslingten 8 Street. 





Now Realy, price Sixpence. 
(CASSELLSILLD STRATED ALMANACK 


for 1861, containing Thirty beautiful Engravings. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 
CassELt, PETTER, and Garrix, Londc mand New York. 


THE NEW POEM XOW READY, 
price 3s. 6d, 


BPESTIN Y. 


Sacyvers, Otter, and Co., 50, Conduit Street, 
,. Hanover Square 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


INo. 123, 
Just published, imperial 4to., half-moroceo, gilt edges, price £5 5s, with Index of nearly 120,000 Names, 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 


A Series of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and the latest 
Political Divisions of Territory, in all Parts of the World. 
Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. With an Index of nearly 120,000 Names, the 
most copious ever published. 
“ A highly satisfactory publication. The maps are everything that could be wished, so far as accuracy, dis- 


tinctness, neatness, and fullness of detail are concerned.” —Athenseum 
“ One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.” —Critic. 


~ Mew Serres. 
“NOVEMBER 3, 1860 














2 vols., imperial Svo., 2,670 pages, £4 6s., 2 vols., imperial 8yo., 3 Be cme the Supplement, 


|THE’ IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: | ‘THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: 


Se ee ee rena | ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, axp SCIENTIFIC. 


Statisti and Descriptive. 
i _ ‘i ‘ With a Scppizment, containing an extensive collection of 
Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. | Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English 
| With above 700 Illustrations; Views, Costumes, Maps, | Dictionaries. 


Plans, &c. | * Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL D. 

| “All the articles that we have examined, whether long or | Iilustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 

| Short, have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in; «7p Ogil not only produced the best English Dic- 
| minute details than we should have thought practicable in | Pie ae but, poe as the actual state of know- 
so comprehensive a work."—Athenzam. | ledge “permitted, has made some approach towards perfec- 
| “By far the best Gazetteer in our langnage.”—Critic. tion.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


BLACKIE AND SON, Warwick Square, City ; and all Booksellers. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN GILBERT. ENGRAVED BY THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. 
To be continued Monthly until Completion. 


a 
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LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 


NOTES, QUESTIONS, and “ANSWERS on the COLLECTS. 
In three Parts. Price 4d. each Part. 


NOTES, QUESTIONS, and ANSWERS on the GOSPELS for the 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


NOTES, QUESTIONS, and ANSWERS on our LORD’S PAR- 
ABLES. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS on the ORDER for MORNING and EVENING 
PRAYER. With Notes and Explanations. Price 11s. per 100. 


QUESTIONS on PATRIARCHAL HISTORY as NARRATED 
in the BOOK of GENESIS. With Notes and Explanations. Price 16s. per 100. 


HYMNS for the CHRISTIAN SEASONS and other SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS. Limp cloth, price 2d. 








The above Works have been specially prepared as Aids to Catechising, and their largely increasing 


sale is a sure guarantee of their having met the requirements of practical educationists and Sunday-school 
Teachers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITURY, WESTMINSTER. 





."* QUARTERLY ea i _ SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
No. CCXVL, is published this da ow remay, post free for two stamps, a 
phe at _TP)AWSON’S CITY OF LONDON BOOK 
L. The Empire of Brazil. CIRCULAR for November, containing 4,000 Volumes 
- the Empire of Brazil. of Standard Secoud-Hand Books, in all Classes of Literature, 
including Natural History, Topography, Ancient and Modern 

Poetry, Facetia, Mustrated Works, &c. 
WILiiaM Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E.C. Established 1809. 





II. Deaconesses. 
Il). Public Schools. 
IV. Wills and Willmaking 
V. George Eliot's Novels. 
VL Arrest of the Five Members by Charles I. 
VII. Iron Sides and Wooden Walls. 
VIIL Competitive Examinations. 





New Edition (the Fourth), Revised and Enlarged. 


MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. By J. 

W. BRADLEY, B.A. With Appendix by T. GOOD. 
WIN, B.A., and 12 Lithographic Miustrations. Price 1s. 
Winsor and Newton, No. 38, Rathbone Place, Londen, W. ; 
all booksellers and artists’ colourmen. 








Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. and 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOV. 3, 1860. 


REVIEWS. 


EGYPTIAN HISTORY.* 


Tue completion of Baron Bunsen’s great work 
on Egypt offers a fit occasion of congratulation 
to the now veteran author for the success that 
has crowned his endeavour to eliminate out of 
the researches of the best Egyptologists, his 
own included, something like a scientific theory 
concerning the Egyptian monuments and their 
bearing upon the history of our race. To 
achieve such a work, required above all things 
a mind capable of generalisation, reverential, 
but at the same time not slavish or supersti- 
tious; such, in fact, as the world now knows 
that Bunsen possesses—a man who has been 
sneered at in his own country as a pietist, for 
clinging, as he has always done, to the form and 
spirit of Christianity, while here he has been 
condemned in narrow circles for the noble free- 
dom with which he has carried on his historical 
investigations. Ail honour to such a worker, 
and should these words of ours ever reach him 
in his place of retirement, let them inform him 
that while we estimate the worth of his various 
writings, we at the same time deeply sympa- 
thise with him in the present impaired state of 
his health, and cordially trust that he may 
soon be restored to his wonted mental and 
physical vigour. 
The fourth and concluding volume of 
“ Egypt’s Place in Universal History” embraces 
the fifth book of the work, and treats of 
“the origin and ages of the world”—to our 
mind the most interesting of the various topics 
that the author has handled. Egyptian history 
per se must be always an object of unbounded 
attraction, even to such as are conversant only 
with the Bible and Herodotus. For who does 
not love to learn all that he can about that 
wondrous people dwelling upon the banks of 
old Nile—their religion, a learning, man- 
ners, and customs— who in the time of Abraham 
himself could boast of fixed institutions, the 
origines of which stretched back into the night 
of time? It is a subject that we have all been 
familiar with almost from our cradles, at home 
and at church, at school and college, in visits 
to museums, in archeological researches, in 
desultory as well as systematic reading, per- 
mally recurring and neyer tiring! But of 
ow much more yalue does it become when 
viewed in connection with the inquiry touch- 
ing the origin of the human race? Those 
mysterious characters graven upon granite 
monuments more than five thousand years 
ago, those sixty centuries and more looking 
down upon us from the pyramids, speak not 
alone of the Pharoahs who commanded them 
to be engraved or erected, but to the under- 
standing mind convey suggestions of far wider 
import. Were these monuments merely 
capable of assisting us to arrive at the true 
epochs of the Exodus of the Israelites, of the 
sway of Joseph the imperial minister of the 
haraoh Sesostris, or of Abraham the father of 
the Jewish race, infinite would. be the gain 
derived to our stock of chronological know- 
M. Bunsen, for instance, has satisfac- 
torily shown that the date of the Abrahamic 
epoch is about B.c. 2870. But there was a 
king in Egypt 750 years before this date, 
Menes, the first monarch of the entire country, 





* Egypt's Place in Universal History: an Historical Incesti- 
gation in Five Books. By C. C.J. Baron Bunsen. Translated 
from the German by Charlies H. Cottrell, Esq.. M.A. Vol. 
IY. London: Longman, Green, Longman and Roberts.) 


who began to reign about the year B.c. 3620. time that we appreciate most highly the natere 
The researches of Egyptologists prove that | of its contents, and the manly, conscientious 
under this monarch there was an established | endeavour by which it was produced, we shall 
religion and language, with a regular hiero- | allow the author to state in his own words the 
glyphical and phonetic system of written | subject-matter of certain eight theses, in which 
characters, suchas all experience of the slow pro- | are embodied his own conclusions. These 
gress of humaninvention proves must havetaken | are any ebnetcaih ts 
numerous previous centuries to have brought to| _ “1. That there isan — parser — 
rfection. Menes, indeed, is himself shown to | Greek mythology, the primeval records of the Bible, 
is ene i _, | and the oldest religion of Egypt and Asia. 

ni oes segs mer eed the ruins of two | JE ‘That the religion of Egypt is merely the 
previously ne those of mummy of the original religion of Central Asia, 
Upper and Lower Egypt. There were Thinite | The mythology of the Egyptians is the deposit of 
princes in Upper Egypt, and Memphite princes | the oldest mythological belief of mankind, which 
in the Lower Country, and when Menes|iosk a new colouring westward in Uj 
succeeded in obtaining the supreme command, | Mesopotamia, and was petrified in the valley of the 
the empire established by him was denominated | Nile by the influence of an African sky, and by the 
the Double Empire, answering to the word | ores force of solar symbolism. : 
Mizraim, or the two Misr in the Hebrew! “II. Primeval Asia, on the whole, is the starting- 
Scriptures. And now the important question | point of an intellectual movement, by the action of 
arises, ‘‘ How long did the previous divided | which we are ourselves consciously and unconsciously 
sovereignties exist?” This is perhaps the most | peg As regards the Greeks im particular, thig 
pe resees ea to = in the tes: ne of | Pi estigation 1 Pret ser: the fact, that the 
ro aaah ogy: ut our author does not | Hellenes were, on the one hand, no more the 
8 ‘ 


The investigation is one that | inventors of their mythology, than Shakespere was 
soars far above our usual notions of chronology, | of the materials of his tragedies and dramatised 
and becomes, in fact, philosophic. Admitted Epos: on the other, that they did not leave anythi 
that we find, almost four thousand years before | in the state they found it, but that they remodelle 
our era, a mighty empire with established the whole with the creative power of the spirit. 
religion, language, and laws, it must have | The starting-point of their marvellous fictions im all 
taken thousands of years to have had all these | ea oldest Fo a are a. a, about Bcys and 
brought to perfection. Such a state of things Asie, cihetquieali averiald <a Souniiies pe ae 
requires to be viewed as the real middle age of by Phamician imfuences, which: were cicnlatel 
human development. Now, the language of through the Pelasgi and Ionians. But they no more 
Egypt M. Bunsen regards as “a deposit of | took their gods and the histories of their gods from 
Asiatic life.” Philology has discovered the | Bactria, than did the Egyptians from Chaldea ; still 
existence of two great cognate organic lan- Jess did either of them adopt the notions of the 
guages, the Semitic and the Iranian. | emigrating Bactrians settled in the Indus country, to 
These he regards as postdiluvian; and the say nothing of the Brahminical Indians of the 
antecedent languages to them, Khamitic and country on the Ganges. But whatever hints the 
Turanian he regards as antediluvian. The | Hellenes adopted, they remodelled rather than 
postdiluvian he believes may date back as far | Simply developed them. This ene of transfor- 
as the year 10,000 n.c., thus giving to the mation hes ah ei eee 
commencement of Egyptian civilisation a CS — poss pond 07 wy 

middle period after the creation of man himself, | “ “Vv "Nadther Qatahes on Chriekiants borrowed any 
which he believes took place about the year | portion of their science or philosophy from Asia oF 
20,000 B.c. From this it is seen that M. | even from t. 

Bunsen rejects altogether the usually current! «VJ, Moses adopted no part of the Egyptian 
system of chronology, which he deems as fitting | customs or symbols : what was common to them 
only to medizeval credulity. The ordinary | both came from primitive Asia. The religion of the 
ideas respecting the age of man on the earth | Bible contains no mythology. It is a grand, 
he regards as equally childish with those | momentous, and happy reserve of Judgam, which 
curent some. Sf yes ago as fo, the | ae sca gat 
coon —— —— ng Ry Shwe whole tenor of it as is the canonisation of human 


. ings. istorical root of the religion of 
it be true that four thousand years before our pow oll a = rome ies Hn the: Avenisie andl 


era there was a mighty empire, with all the Kanaanitish, but this element is a merely outward 
elements of advanced civilisation, existing in | ono, 
the retired valley of the Nile, we agree with | «VJ. The popular sentiment reflected in Abra- 
him that it must have required long previous ham, in Moses, and in the peeve religion from 
centuries to produce such a result. The the creation to the food, and the expression of it, is 
arguments upon which he dwells to prove — 7 the mythological life of the East in the 
this position are based for the most part upon | ear! est times. : ? 
philological and mythological grounds, and to“ VILL. The. Pee 4 meg elm mod 
some extent also upon astronomy. To follow | Commences wit eer a — 

: ene bi ae traditions out of the mythical circle of the same 
the learned author in this investigation tribes from whose degeneracy the Hebrews were 
requires considerable patience, and a habit of | Vin arawn for higher purposes ; and for their own 
mind accustomed to close reasoning. We | benefit and that of maukind, were interwoven with . 
cannot, therefore, recommend the volume | the lives and actions of this the greatest and most ~ 
before us for perusal to any but what are influential man of the olden times, and with the 
called ‘‘ hard readers ;” such alone will be able | history of his son and grandson, Isaac and Jacob. 
to understand the nature of the argument in The idolatrous customs and images of the people, 
its several connecting links, and it is of course from the Exodus to the Babylonian captivity, are 
only to such that the author addresses himself. | connected with these natural elements of the tribe 
Still, we think that had the writer been an 94 country, not with Egypt. 

Englishman or Frenchman, instead of a| These eight theses are followed by what the 
German, much that is here set down would anthor calls a “ further dorset. in 
have been explained after an easier and which he combats the opinion of Hengstenb 
simpler method, much to the contentment even rn — as te uae Jews - rs 
of our friends the ‘ hard readers.” | their religious institutions and sym from 
Having thus delivered our own soul of the an Egy ian source. He insists also further 
grudge that we own to in being obliged to upon the linguistic affinity between the 





peruse such a laborious work, at the same | Egyptians and the primitive Asiatic nations, 
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and maintains “that the Egyptian system 
of mythology is based upon primitive Asiatic 
notions and tnoughts bolically expressed ; 
that ing Asiatic is Egytian, any more than 
the river flows out of the ocean; and that 
Egypt did not exercise the slightest influence 
upon Pelasgo-Hellenic niythology.” On the 
other hand he entirely repudiates “all his- 
torical connection between the Helleno-Italic 
mythology and the Indians, or even their 
patriarchs the Iranians of Bactria,” i 
that “the Siren of Indomania has in the last 
forty years the world more even than 
the Siren of Hebreomania.” 

To the philologist the analysis here given of 
the Egyptian lan e—in which the author 
repeatedly acknow his obligations to our 
own distinguished countryman, Mr. Birch— 
will prove of considerable value. It is elabor- 
ated with the hand of a master; and its im- 
portance is still farther enhanced by the 
connection which it is shown to have had, from 
@ comparison of its roots, with the language of 
the primitive inhabitants of Asia. The num- 
ber of old Egytian words at present known 
amounts, says Birch, to as many as 1,500, or 
rather more. Of these there will be some 600 
actual stems and roots, to which may be added 
about 100 more Coptic stems of genuine 
Egyptian origin, but whose earliest forms are 
as yet unknown. ‘The other words,” says 
our author, ‘‘are produced out of them by 
development, extension, or composition, or they 
are proper names in the widest sense—that 
is, names of plants, animals, articles of dress, 
and the like, the ideal or qualificative designa- 
tion of which we cannot recognise.” We are 

lad to perceive, also, that in connection with 
ian phil ; M. Bunsen has noticed 
with high praise the labours of another of our 
countrymen, Mr. Goodwin, whose admirable 
article on hieratic papyri in the last volume of 
** Cambridge Essays” —clear and succinct, but 
at the same time comprehensive—is the best 
exposition we have ever read of the hiero- 
yphical language of Egypt. His accession 
to the small band of Egyptologists must be 
ed as a great gain; since, with every 
respect for the other members of that body, 
we do not think they have done as much as 
they might to make the poor outsiders ac- 
quainted with their modus operandi. 

Of the mythology of the Egyptians, viewed 
in connection with the religious creeds of 
primitive Asia, upon which subject M. Bunsen 
is very copious, wing from a deep well of 
erudition, we have not room to speak. Let us 
only observe, that while apparently exhaustive 
of the subject, it suggests to the student of 
history in its widest sense, tracts of investiga- 
tion that for the present may be regarded as 
almost unoccupied. 

Next, we have to thank our author for his 
elaborate and careful treatment of the section 
in which he discourses of ‘ tne historical rela- 
tion between the Egyptian notions as to the 

innings and those of the Hebrews.” In 
this he treats of the traditions in Genesis, con- 
cerning the origin of man, and the facts pre- 
sented to us by the language and mythology of 
Egypt and primitive Asia. The result of his 
researches is “‘ that Moses developed his intel- 
lectual researches out of Semitic nature and 
history, and did not, as has been believed, 
borrow the ideas or symbols of Kham.” At 
the same time he holds with the theory now so 
valent in Germany, and partly accepted in 

is country, that the Mosaic account of the 
cosmogony is a compilation from two ancient 


and quite independent documents, known by | 


the designations of ‘‘ Elohistic” and “ Jeho- 
Vistic.” ‘TTuch and Ewald appear to have been 


the first poet of this theory ; and these 
have been followed by Knobel, Hupfeld and 
Delitzch, each of whom, with some slight dif- 
ferences, acquiesces in the doctrine. 

We might ge on to draw largely from our 
author on other subjects, especially that of 
Egyptian chronology, in which his arrange- 
ment of the Egyptian dynasties, with a nominal 
list of their kings, forms a most interesting topic. 
The literatureof Egypt, itsartand science, noless 
than its religious traditions and observances, are 
also handled in the present velume. But what 
reviewer, in a scant notice like ours, would be 
able to do justice to such important subjects? 
Suffice it that we have pointed out the main 
objects of interest in the concluding volume of 
this great work ; and so, with a hearty admira- 
tion of its author, we commend it to that 
class of readers by whom no Alp of historical 
research is considered as too high, provided only 
that the prospect around and beyond repays 
the labour of the ascent. In the present case 
we have no hesitation in saying that they will 
not be disappointed. 





HOPES AND FEARS.* 

In the preface to what, in our opinion, is 
decidedly the best book that Miss Yonge has 
yet written—we mean ‘“ The Daisy Chain "— 
she makes a kind of apology for the epicene or 
doubtful nature of the story, acknowledging 
that it is not very clear at first sight whether 
it is designed merely as a children’s book or 
whether it aspires to the more dignified posi- 
tion of a work of fiction. This acknowledg- 
ment and this apology might, we think, have 
been reserved with greater justice for the 
present work. That part of ‘ Hopes and 
ears” which is devoted to the chronicles of 
childrens’ doings, is, if not larger in actual 
amount, certainly elaborated with a greater 
attention to childish detail, than the corres- 
ponding portion of the earlier and more in- 
teresting story. This uncertainty of design is, 
however, commen in a greater or less degree 
to all Miss Yonge’s books ; and, inasmuch as it 
greatly extends the circle of her possible 
readers, is, we think, no inconsiderable element 
in the popularity which she undoubtedly and 
deservedly enjoys. It is not every novel which 
can be safely pronounced to be equall 
attractive and suitable to young ladies of 
ages—to the inhabitants of the nursery as well 
as to those of the drawing-room—or which 
can be placed, with a perfect freedom from 
hesitation on moral grounds, in the hands 
alike of the most childish and of the most pre- 
cocious reader. We do not know whether 
Miss Yonge will thank us for the comparison, 
but it has always seemed to us that there is a 
sufficiently noticeable elism between her 
literary position and that occupied by the late 
Mrs. Sherwood—a name better known some 
twenty years ago, than, perhaps, it is at pre- 
sent. The works of both ladies are distin- 
guished by the possession of a more or less 
distinctly moral object, and are designed to 
combine indirect religious instruction for the 
young, with a certain amount of amusement 
for those that are of riper years. The religious 
element is, to the best of our recollection, 
more strongly developed in the eider of the two 
ladies; but whatever difference there may be 











between them in this respect, may, we think, 
| be fairly attributed to the differences of, their 
| respective opinions on theological subjects. 
| Mrs. Sherwood’s tendencies were decidedly 
| towards those views which are commonly 
| known as Low Church, the holders of which 





| _ * Hopes and Fears; or Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. 
\ By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe’’ “ Heart's Ease,” 
&c. Two Vols. (London: J. W. Parker and Son.) 





nerally attach no great value to, and there- 
‘ore can scarcely be expected to excel in, the 
graces of composition, the artistic delineation 
of a character, or the scientific development of 
a plot. Miss Yonge, on the other hand, is a 
warm isan of High Church views, and she 
naturally extends her sympathy for decorative 
ornament to literary as well as to ecclesiastical 
matters, and is more careful than her sterner 
predecessor that her stories shall be constructed 
with at least some regard to artistic effect. 
Hence it follows as a matter of course that the 
stories of the latter lady are incomparably the 
better-written and the more amusing of the 
two ; but there is quite sufficient similarity of 
aim between the works of both authors, to 
justify us in regarding Miss Yonge as occupy- 
co spieatialley the same place in relation to the 
High Church party of the present day, as was 
held by Mrs. Sherwood in relation to the 
Evangelical party about a quarter of a century 


“ell Miss Yonge’s works are, as we have 
already observed, distinguished by the posses- 
sion of a moral, more or less distinctly en- 
forced. “Hopes and Fears” is, we think, 
intended to inculcate a twofold lesson. It is 
designed, in the first place, to furnish a prac- 
tical commentary on the first commandment 
of the Decalogue. The individual in whose 
life the danger of setting the affections too 
strongly on any human object, is thus practi- 
cally illustrated is Miss Honor Charlecote, the 
spinster, scenes from whose life Miss Yonge 
has undertaken to relate. This lady, who is 
the only child of a city clergyman, forms in 
her early youtha strong attachment to a young 
divine, who out as a missionary to 
Canada, and, while there, inadvertently marries 
some one else. Soon after returning to England, 
he and his wife both die, leaving two o 

children, Lucilla and Owen Sandbrook, of whom 
Miss Charlecote, with the willing consent of their 
relations, takes full charge. This she is enabled 
to do in a perfectly satisfactory manner by the 
fact of her inheriting a considerable property 
from a cousin, who has been attached to her 
all his life, but who unfortunately dies suddenly, 
just as she is becoming alive to the value of his 
affection. But though thus admirably adapted 
by worldly circumstances for undertaking the 
education of the two orphans, Miss Charlecote’s 


character is such as to interfere with the per- 


fect success of the experiment. She is one of 
those kind, good, dreamy, enthusiastic ladies, 
who regard church music and embroidered 
altar-cloths as among the most important 
earthly institutions, and look upon a fanciful 
analogy as a more useful engine of instruction 
than the simple statement of a plain moral 
duty. There is a great deal of truth in 
Lucilla Sandbrook’s complaint that “ with her 
there is always a sense of fluffiness, there being 
so much figurativeness and dreamy sentiment, 
that one never gets to the firm, clear surface ;” 
and the same young lady is not far wrong in 
comparing her to “ mutton with the wool on.” 
Miss Yonge herself, though evidently feeling a 
deep sympathy with her character, is far from 
being blind to its defects. The result of the 
influence of such a temperament upon her 
young charges is, as might be expected, far 
from satisfactory. Lucilla, who is a self-willed 
little person, rebels against her from the first, 
and seeks to shock her feelings by every means 
in her power, from reading “‘ Vanity Fair” to 
other more unequivocal methods of annoyance, 
and finally goes to live with her mother’s rela- 
tions, and comes out as a fast young lady. 
Owen is afar more manageable subject, and 
even when quite a baby wins Honor’s heart 
completely by showing himself to be scarcely 
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less dreamy and ecclesiastical than herself. judgment in the selection of a time and place | childish days, the best le in her books 


Thus, when on one occasion he has grieved 
Honor by looking forward to hunting in a red 


| for this operation. . 
| The Fulmort family are far too important an 


coat when he is grown up, he consoles her by | element in the story to be passed over without 


saying through his tears, ‘‘ Sweet Honey, I'll 
tell nurse and Mr. Jones that I'm on pilgrimage 
to the Eastern land, and I'll not turn into by- 
ways after red coats and little kids to vex you.” 
This “‘ dreamy strain,” as Miss Yonge is kind 
enough to call it, is intensely delightful to 
Honor, as reminding her of his father—a cir- 
cumstance which, combined with many others, 
does not tend to give us a high opinion of the 
faithless missionary. Even when quite a big 
boy, Owen exhibits a singular reverence for 
saints’ days, and good churchmanship generally, 


and, we must say, seems to justify to a con- | 


siderable extent the opinion of his uncle, that 
‘*he will do no good till the 
knocked out of him.” But when he goes to 
Oxford there is a sad change. He becomes 
infected with rationalistic opinions, develops 
decidedly fast tastes, gets deeply into debt, 
runs away with and secretly marries a pretty 
village schoolmistress, and, worst of all, raises 
money on the contingency of Honor’s death. 
This is indeed a melancholy result of all Miss 
Charlecote’s care and affection. Ultimately, 
however, he works round into a highly satis- 
factory state ; and even Lucilla finally attains 
to a degree of goodness which, though inferior 
to Owen’s, is higher than any one had any 


right to expect in her case. This dénowement is | 


necessary in order to point what we think we 
are justified in regarding as the secondary 


moral of the story, viz., that whatever harm | 


may have ensued from Miss Charlecote’s errors 
in detail, her general principle of education is 
the right one. In order to enforce this lesson, 
and to afford a striking contrast to Honor’s 
system, we are introduced to the family of Mr. 
Fulmort, a wealthy distiller, the younger 
members of which are brought up by a pattern 
governess, of undecided religious opinions, to 
whose influence the subsequent vagaries of one 
of the family are, perhaps not quite fairly, con- 
sidered to be wholly due. 

In this story Miss Yonge breaks ground in 
a direction which, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, is quite new to her, and attempts to 
delineate the character of a fast young lady. 
The attempt is, we fear, hardly successful 
enough to inspire any wish for seeing it 
repeated. Miss Yonge’s experience of fast life 
must, we think, be too limited to give her any 
reasonable chance of describing it accurately : 
Aussi, que diable allait-elle faire dans cette 
galére. We have no objection to Lucilla 
Sandbrook developing a decided taste for 
angling, even to the extent of poaching in the 
most charmingly impudent manner on_ her 
neighbours’ preserves ; butit is rather startling 
to find her going to a ball in a dress trimmed 
with salmon-flies, hooks and all, and subse- 


quently starting for Ireland on a fishing | 


excursion with no companion but a female 
cousin, a little older and a little faster than 
herself. Nor is Miss Yonge more successful 
in the few glimpses which she gives us of 
Owen’s habits when in his most unsatisfactory 
state. Thus, for instance, on one occasion, 
when he and his sister have promised to spend 
Sunday with Miss Charlecote in her house in 
the city, Honor, on returning from morning 
service, finds him sitting on the window-sill 
of the drawing-room smoking his pipe; and, 
what is stranger still, appears to take the pro- 
ceeding quite as a matter of course. No douh; 
fast young men of the present day are in the 
habit of smoking pipes; but, if they are such 
perfect gentlemen as Owen is represented to 
be throughout, they usually display more 


riggishness is | 


| notice. Foremost among them is Robert, the 
second son, who is a few years older than 
| Owen, to whom he presents a striking contrast 
| in every respect. In his childhood he shocks 
| Owen terribly by using bad language in his 
presence, and, worse still, by saying that he 
| does not care for saints’ days at school, because 
| he has no one to ask him out for a holiday on 
| those occasions. But Robert’s wild oats, such 
| as they are, are sown very early indeed. About 
| the time when Owen is beginning to deterio- 
| rate, he has grown up into the steadiest possible 
young man. He declines to go into his father’s 
business, on the somewhat startling ground 
that distilling is “‘ the ministry of hell ;” and 
| disgusts his family by becoming a curate in 
the very parish where his father’s establishment 
is situated, with the avowed object of counter- 
acting the evil which is caused by the paternal 
| gin-shops. He devotes his whole fortune to 
| the building and maintenance of a kind of 
| medizval orphan asylum, and applies his 
| energies to the conducting of the church 
| services in the highest and most correct style. 
| In doing this he is aga to ‘* persecution 
| from a vestry notoriously under the influence 
| of the Fulmort firm, whose interest it was to 
| promote the vice he came to withstand ;” and 
‘*to absolute personal danger from mobs 
| stimulated in the gin-shops, their violence 
against his attacks on their vicious practices 
being veiled by a furious party outcry against 
his religious opinions.” Are we wrong in 
seeing in these words an allusion to the riots in 
| St. George’s-in-the-East, which, her wish 
| being father to her thought, Miss Yonge 
attempts to account for inthis fashion? Next 
to Robert in importance are his younger sisters, 
| the pupils of Miss Fennimore, the pattern 
governess, whose system of education is con- 
trasted unfavourably with that of Miss 
Charlecote. Phoebe, the eldest of these, is 
endowed by nature with so sweet a disposition 
that she is enabled to refuse the evil and choose 
the good of Miss Fennimore’s system, and is, 
in fact, the most blameless character in the 
whole story. Nay, she ought, perhaps, to be 
regarded as the heroine of the book ; for she is 
the only person at whose marriage the reader 
is allowed personally to assist, and with her 
marriage the story closes. It is Bertha, the 
youngest sister, who furnishes a dreadful 
warning of the results of Miss Fennimore’s 
training. She isa pert, sharp, forward child, 
who announces to her mother that she means 
to take up the fast line when she comes out ; 
and, at the age of fifteen, anticipates her own 
intentions by running off to London to meet a 
rascally friend of her eldest brother's, who, 
having discovered that her expectations are 
not so great as he had hoped, is rather taken 
aback by her impetuosity, and is very glad to 
resign her into the hands of her brother Robert 
|for restoration to her family. Even this 
unpromising subject, however, ultimately 


|turns out better than could possibly have 
| been expected. 


The fact is, that every 


one in the book who is not good at 


| starting, ultimately becomes good, each accord- 


| ing to the measure of his or her natural capacity 
| for goodness. This uniformity of improvement 


|is rather distressing to us; for we must 


| confess that our interest in each character has 
|a tendency towards diminution, in exact pro- 
| portion to the disappearance of its individual- 
ities, and to its approach to the orthodox 
standard. We used to have just the same 
feelings when reading Mrs. Sherwood in our 





being precisely those that we cared least 
about. In the present story there is, perhaps, 
no instance in which we the 
more than in that of Miss Fennimore. e 
like her very much in her original character 
of a pattern governess; and there is really 
something aes humorous in the gentle 
rebuke which she administers to Phoebe, for 
having neglected, on one occasion, when she 
walked home by night from Miss Charlecote’s, 
to observe the condensation of the vapours on 
her way home—* It is a pity that you should 
not cultivate the habit of observation. Women 
can seldom theorise, but they should always 
observe facts, as these are the very groundwork 
of discovery, and such a rare opportunity as a 
walk at night should not be neglected.” When, 
however, she awakes to the sense of her 
theological deficiencies, and atones for her 
former shortcomings by taking the place of 
schoolmistress in Robert Fulmort’s parish, 
she loses all her individuality of character, 
and our sympathy with her is of necessity 
pro ihanthils diminished. 

ere is one thing which has struck us y 
forcibly in reading ‘* Hopes and Fears,” which 
we trust Miss Yonge will on us for 
alluding to as briefly as possible. It appears 
tousthatin this work she displays a more decided 
tolerance, than in any of her former books, for 
those who are not of the same shade of 
theological opinion with herself. When Honor 
expresses her disgust at the cant of a certain 
dissenter, who figures slightly in the ar 
Robert, who is evidently regarded as 
supreme authority in such matters, obj to 
her use of the term, and points out that the 
Dissenter’s piety is real and sincere, though 
expressed in language which is apt to jar upon 
a more refined and cultivated taste. We are 
heartily glad to find Miss Yonge recognising 
this essential distinction. She may rely upon 
it, that her advocacy of her own views will not 
be rendered less efficient by her tolerance for 
those of others. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have been 
careful to abstain from diminishing the reader's 
interest in Miss Yonge’s work by making any 
unnecessary Gisclosvres with regard to its mg 
It would indeed be a matter of no small diffi- 
culty to review “ Hopes and Fears” in the 
common manner of giving a recapitulation of 
the story in a condensed form ; for the plot is 
made up of such a vast number of minor inci- 
dents, that their mere enumeration in the 
fewest possible words would be a work of con- 
siderable time and labour. Miss Yonge has, 
in fact, been remarkably successful in sustain- 
ing to the end the interest of the story, and we 
do not often meet with a novel in which it is 
less easy to predict beforehand what will become 
of each of the principal characters. This is, to 
our mind, no small merit in a literary point of 
view. Wecertainly do not think that ‘* Hopes 
and Fears” is Miss Yonge’s best book, but it is 
unquestionably a pleasant and readable story, 
and we have no doubt that it will come in for a 
fair share of that popularity which has been 
so largely enjoyed by its numerous predecessors. 





CAVOUR AND GARIBALDL* 
Ir would be alien to the occupations and tastes 
of this journal to allow ourselves to become 
mixed up in the discussion of questions purely 
military or political. But inasmuch as the 
weapons of modern warfare are twofold—the 
sword and the pen—and the latter can be 
exercised subject only to certain laws and 


* Cavour o Garibaldi. Dell Avvocato Pier Carlo Boggio, 
Deputato al Parliamento Nazionale. (Torino. 1860.) 
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modes of composition, we think ourselves 
justified in selecting from time to time, out of 
the cloud of pamphlets and other ephemeral 
publications which accompany and help to con- 
stitute the shifting phenomena of the Italian 
war of independence, such specimens as, in 
respect of literary merit and execution, may 
seem to deserve some special notice. In so 
doing we shall be performing a duty, pleasant 
not only te ourselves, but we trust also to our 
readers. We fecl a deep sympathy with, and 
admiration of, the manner in which the moral 
weapons of reason and argument are wielded 
by a people so unjustly accused of incapacity 
for freedom ; and made by them to second and 
consolidate the victories won by physical 
strength and valour. We wish, therefore, to 
direct a passing glance, and call attention to 
some of the leading pamphlets of which, 


though the fame is transient, and lives but for | 


# day, yet in that day have done good service, 
and have in some degree aided their country’s 
eause 


“Cavour or Garibaldi,” such is the title 
of a pamphlet recently published at Turin, 
iy Signor Boggio, a deputy in the National 

arliament. It appeared at that sad season 
when rumours of diverging counsels and an- 

mistic opinions amongst the guiding minds 

of Italy were spreading consternation among 
its friends, and exciting mad hopes of revenge 
among its enemies. It is a cry of triumph for 
the past, tempered with warning for the 
et, and exalted with confident hope of the 
. Signor Boggio could not but believe 
—and the event has apparently justified his 
belief—that the patriotism and good sense of 
Garibaldi would compel him to overeome any 
personal feeling of hostility which, for what- 
ever cause, he might entertain against Cavour, 
whom in an ardent strain of enthusiastic 


and he concludes that not for Italy is a choice 
pounded between Cavour or Garibaldi, but 

t Cavour and Garibaldi, with Victor Em- 
manuel—Ii Re Galantuomo—is the triple cry 
in the strength of which the Italians have gone 
forth to victory. Men are too much enslaved 
by the impressions of the present moment—are 
too apt to allow a passing cause of discontent 
to sully what should be a fixed feeling of 
itude: we are too prone, when we con- 
template the life and history of those who have 
done mighty things for us, to fix our attention, 
not on the great leading features which are 
gfand and noble, but on the small details; not 
to search out the chief motives of action, but 
to dwell upon the necessarily complicated, 
ixed, and sometimes doubtful, instrumentality 
by which the chances of position may compel 
it to work out those principles. It is, then, but 
serving the cause of truth and justice, if, when 
the life of a great man is the subject of discus- 
sion, and men are casting hostile glances of 
microscopic scrutiny into the separated parts 
of it, we demand again and again that it should 
be judged, not unfairly from year to year, 
action by action, but as a whole. Then if, as 
a whole, it shall appear to have been great and 
beneficent, we are bound, not necessarily to 
justify it in all its acts, but to let all doubtful 
deeds be, as it were, absorbed in the good 
results. Such a service has Signor Boggio 
most ably and eloquently performed for Count 
Cavour. He recalls the whole life and services 
of the man. “See,” he exclaims, addressing 
himself to Garibaldi, “‘ see what Cavour has 
done for the cause of Italy, and then consider 
how far you are justified, from a disapproval 
of some particular acts—a cession of Nice, for 
imstance—in demanding his dismissal as a con- 
dition of your future co-operation with the 


| Sardinian government. 











His dismissal! by 
whose prudence, in the highest sense, as by 
your heroism and the loyalty of Victor 
Emmanuel, Italy has been freed—Italy has 
been united.” We will epitomise, but shortly, 
a few passages of this pleading. The whole is 
ably urged, and is a worthy tribute of grati- 
tude to the king, the statesman, the warrior :-— 

“Tf any one in those last terrible days of March, 
1849, when our army was scattered, our King had 
abdicated, and the whole country lay at the mercy 
of the Austrians—if any one, O reader!” says 
Signor Boggio, “ had told you that ere scarce ten 
years should have elapsed, you would see those 
same Austrians, six times more powerful than then, 
abandoning in precipitate flight the fortifications 
constructed at immense expense on the banks of the 
Ticino, the Po, the Trebbia, and flying for refuge to 
the quadrilateral like sheep to a fold—had told you 
that Lombardy would be free, Parma and Piacenza 
free—that Modena, Bologna, Tuscany, Sicily, 


Naples, would all be free, and twenty-two million | 


Italians would proclaim Victor Emmanuel King of 
Italy upon the ruins of foreign dominion and the 


temporal power of the Pope—would you not have | 


looked on such a one as deprived of sense, 
or as one who, with cruel irony, 
make sport of your grief? And yet that 
which would then have seemed to you a wicked 
scorn, has now become a reality. How has 
such a radical transformation been brought about, 
and how is it that Europe in 1849, hostile to Italy, 
to Piedmont, now shows us so much sympathy, so 
much good will? We will frankly declare: a 
great part of the merit of such splendid results is 


due to the Count de Cavour. In 1850 Count | 


Cavour became for the first time a minister of the 
crown. He entered the cabinet, borne there by the 
powers of his genius, having easily overcome the 
obstacles that petty jealousies or vulgar prejudices 
had re to place in his way. In a few months 
the new ‘ Minister of Commerce’ occupied a more 
important place in the parliament and country than 


| all his colleagues together. Piedmont had up to 
admiration Signor Boggio exultingly justifies ; | 


that time scrupulously adhered to a system of pro- 
tection. Count Cavour frankly inaugurated the 
theory of free trade. These theories, in spite of the 
opposition of the ignorant and interested, he reduced 
to practice. In a few months the tariff was reformed, 
and a new era of liberty introduced into commercial 
relations by a series of treaties with foreign Powers. 
In the meantime the large expense of the two wars 
of 1848, 1849, with the enormous indemnity to 
Austria, the momentary stagnation of business, the 
failure of the vine and silk crops, had affected the 
sources of revenue and disarranged the finances of 
the country ; while a multiplication of the means of 
instruction, the construction of railways, and ame- 
liorations introduced into all branches of the public 
service, was increasing the expenditure. Count 
Cavour, confident in the goodness of the end pro- 
_— in the honesty of the people, in the future of 

iedmont, dared in spite of all opposition to propose 
to the nation those sacrifices which were indispensable 
to restore the equilibrium of the public finances. 
But the political condition of Europe is now pro- 
foundedly modified. In France a government is 
consolidated under the sanction of eight millions of 
free votes and the shadow of a great name. This 
government, personified in the heir of the genius of 
the first Napoleon, can entertain no sympathy for 
that Austria, whose perfidy was the cause of the 
downfall of the first Napoleon. Count Cavour saw 
that this antagonism might make Italy a nation, 
and while the superficial, according to their wont, 
traduced his intentions, he was laying a foundation 
for future action. France and England united for 
defence of the Ottoman Empire. This was the 


opportunity a long time desired in secret by the | 


powerful mind that had divined the future destinies 
of his country. The adhesion of Piedmont to the 
Anglo-French alliance wes the first signal of the 
events which the justice of God was maturing for 
the good of Italy. After the battles came con- 
gresses. Austria in vain protesting, Piedmont sat 
side by side with the great Powers. For the first 
time, by the mouth of Count de Cavour, Italy spake 
to the powerful the language of a nation conscious 
of its rights and strength. From that time the idea 


would | 





gained ground, and daily grew in public opinion, of 
a national war against the foreigner under the 
dictatorship of Victor Emmanuel]. France, it was 
foreseen, would fight by the side of Italy. 
Napoleon III. would lead them to battle— 
Napoleon, who had given heed to the last 
prayer of Orsini. But would Napoleon have done 
so, had not the modification of the laws of the 
press, resistance to democracy, opposition to the 
attempts of Mazzini, given a security to the world 
that Piedmont wished Italy to be freed in the name 
of right and justice, not of revolution and disorder? 
Thus, a firm, t, energetic policy, of which 
the Count de Cavour was the author, had in less 
than ten years radically changed our condition. 
The work of preparation was complete; it remained 
| to make the thought an action. We must not 
| dwell upon the ome of the war, + are to 
,all a nce , terminat y the enig- 
| rnatieal peace of Villafranca. What could the 
| prudenceof Cavour, the arm of Garibaldi, do against an 
| impossible fatality? But Central Italy imposes by a 
marvellous firmness its will on Europe. Again, the 
patriotism of the King and the confidence of the 
nation, call Cavour to preside over the destinies 
of the country. The seven million Italians recog- 
nised by the treaty of Zurich have become eleven 
millions. A few more months elapse. Sicily and 
Naples throw off the yoke, and the eleven millions 
| have become twenty-two millions, united in one 
| bond, one faith, one will. And then, when the cup 
| of freedom is at the very lip, we are to be told that 
| Garibaldi will not have Sicily and Naples annexed 
| to Sardinia !” 

| Signor Boggio ex the inconsistency 
| of: this idea with all the age declara- 
| tions and intentions of Garibaldi, shows how 
he has been misled by the counsels of 
| certain of the republican party, and proves, 
| as has also the event, that he must soon return 
| to a better judgment. Signor Boggio shows 
| how the eden to Sicily and Naples, 
though apparently the sole work of Garibaldi 
and his volunteers, was in fact equally the 
work of the Sardinian Government, within 
whose territories it was organised, and 
without whose connivance it would have been 
impossible to take one step to its accomplish- 
ment. 

“ But the Count de Cavour has sold Nice! Oh, 
the blindness of i The life of Cavour has 
had but one aim—to create an Italy. To that end 
| he has sacrificed everything. To that end, unap- 
| palied by the rancour of the powerful, the clamours 
| of the envious, he has devoted years of toil and - 
| anxiety. But when he made an appeal to that 
| state by whose aid alone the great attempt could 
| atlength be achieved, and was answered that if Italy 
| wished her own redemption in the name of her own 
| nationality, she must recognise the consequences of 
| that principle in favour of others ; then it became 
| necessary to choose, either to abandon that of 

the ancient monarchy of Savoy of which the 
| nationality was not Italian, or to renounce the unity 
| of Italy. Bitter constraining, unavoidable necessity ! 
| Cavour advised the former alternative. It is im- 

puted to him asacrime. But what man of sense 
| could have assumed the terrible responsibility of the 
, other course, with all its miserable consequences? It 
| was, indeed, a fearful dilemma; and that necessity 


| which at times knows no law, must be, not the 
| justification, but the excuse, for a meastre appa- 
rently otherwise unjustifiable. But the Count de 
| Cavour will now cede Elba and Sardinia!” 
| We will now conelude our article, which 
| has been already protracted beyond our inten- 
| tion, with Signor Boggio’s indignant denial of 
| such an accusation, and this time we will let 
| him speak actually in his own words:— 
“Leave this foolish accusation to him who has 
| but one plank of safety—your divisions: leave it to 
| the —. of re-action and of Austria, who 
| watchfally spy out every opportunity of dissemi- 








| nating suspicion and dissensions, that they may keep 
us divided, weak, and make us again the sport and 
| slaves of others: but let not any one who calls 
| himself an Italian have to contaminate his lips 
‘with such an impudent falsehood! 


I will not 
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invoke the declarations of Count Cavour 
the Parliament (perhaps he had better not); 
will not invoke the testimony of the Chambers, 
or the letter in which that honoured and ardent 
a Costantino Nigra, our ambassador at 

‘aris, with so great an authority and confidence, 
contradicts the absurd report: but I will say instead 


to him that reads—‘If we had been twenty-two | 


million six months ago, would we have ceded Savoy 
and Nice?’ Is there an Italian who would not be 
ashamed to believe that any people or prince in the 
world could impose wy us the sacrifice of a 
province, when, united from the Alps to Etna in one 
sole family, we might answer to him that asked it as 
Leonidas did to the Persian king who commanded 
him to yield up his arms,—‘Come and take them.’ 
A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS.* 
Mr. Joux Corpy JEAFFRESON seems to 
imagine that, by constantly keeping himself 
before the public, he will attain some sort of 
fame. No doubt he is right. He will gain 
the reputation of being the most desperate 
bookmaker of the day. His work on “ Novels 
and Novelists” was a promising specimen of 
what literature might expect from him. ‘he 
volumes now before us, the last which have 
come, not so much from his as his scissors, 
testify that he has fully carried out the idea of 
his earlier days—the idea that a book isa 
thing not to be written, but compiled. We 
confess that such a principle of authorship is 
not without a certain rational basis. Why 
should Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson injure his gang- 
lionic structure by the wear and tear of original 
composition, when the country abounds with 
treasures of ancient intellect and learning, 
lying in dusty heaps in the libraries of various 
learned bodies, and which are full of interest- 
ing and not unimportant information? Those 
yellow old tomes undergo a little manipulation 
of not a very skilful sort by Mr. J. C. Jeaffre- 
son; the pulpy product is transferred to 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, and by them 
sent into the world in all the glories of 
snowy paper and abundantly leaded type. 
Now, here is this ‘Book About Doctors,” from 
its first to its last page, a mere compilation ; 
and more than that, it is a bad compilation. 
Pinnock’s Catechisms are compilations, but 
they are useful and neat : Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s 
book is clumsy, and as uninteresting as the 
nature of the subject would allow. In the 


first place, we object to the absurdly hybrid | 


style in which it is written ; a curious mixture 
of dignity and familiarity. It is partly the 
colloquial, partly the lofty historical, and is 
ed y unsuccessful in both. In the next 
place, when we take up a book about doctors, 
we are not induced to do so by the hope of 
acquainting ourselves with the facts of Mr. 
John Cordy Jeaffreson’s life, which, interesting 
as they may be to himself and his more 
immediate family circle, can scarcely excite 
much curiosity on the part of the public 
at large. We are constantly presented 
with little autobiographie sketches of the 
** writer of these pages,” which, though graphic 
and eminently edifying, are, after all, not about 
doctors. For instance, we are told (vol ii. 
p- 187), “‘ that when the writer of these pages 
was a happy little boy, making his first 
acquaintance with Latin and Greek (and 
possibly his last), he was an especial pet” with 
a doctor. Thesmall urchin, before mentioned, 
had free access at all times to the venerable 
gentleman, who was always glad to see “his 
fair-haired child-visitor.” These glimpses 
of Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s personnel are intro- 
duced, we presume, to give an air of life to 
“these pages.” Again, we are presented to 





* A Book About Doctors. By J. Cordy Jeafireson. In 2 
vols. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 1560.) 


tc | some of Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s medical friends 
I} —one, “whom the writer of these 


has 
reason to think of with affection ” (ii. p. 287) ; 


| of another, Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson pathetically 





asks, ‘‘ May not mention here be made of thee, 
friend of my childhood?” (ii. p. 282); of a 
third, we are happy to hear the following 
account—* But thou hadst not wronged thy 
wife ; it was not thine to hurt any living thing, 
dear friend,” (ii. p. 310); again, speaking of 
the readiness on the part of a patient, when 
really ill, to pay any amount, Mr. J. C. 
Jeaffreson treats us to the fact that, “* Alluding 
to this feature of the sick, a deservedly 
successful and honourable practitioner, using 
the language of one of our Oriental pro- 
consuls, said with a laugh, to the writer of 
these , ‘I wonder at my moderation,’” 
(i. p. 205). Pro-dig-i-ous! Once more, 
“the writer of these pages has known the 


| humble toilers to retain for a score years the 


memory of kind services done to them in 
sickness.” We cannot close our notice of the 
autobiographical remarks of “the writer of 
these pages,” without quoting what strikes 
us as the culminating point of this twaddle :— 

“Nutley, a loose rollicking gentleman about 
town, a barrister without practice, a man of good 
family and no fortune, a jovial dog, with a jest 
always on his lips, wine in his head, and a death’s- 

ead grinning over each shoulder—{such bachelors 
may still be found in London ]—was in this case the 
object of the doctor's benevolence. Driven by duns 
pares to the borders of distraction, Nutley 
crept out of his chambers under the cover of night 
to the ‘Mitre Tavern,’ and called for ‘a , 
[The writer of these pages has himself heard that 
same order given to a dingy little waiter, in the 
dingy little coffee-room of that same dingy little 
house of entertainment.] ‘A bottle’ with Nutley 
meant ‘many bottles.’ The end of it was, that the 
high-spirited gentleman fell down in a condition of 
—— well! in a condition that Templars, in this 
age of earnest purpose and decent morals, would 
blush to be caught in. Mr. Nutley was taken hold 
of by the waiters, and carried upstairs to bed. [A 
very queer, dingy little bed-room it is.]” 

We do not know any subject out of which 
a pleasanter book might be made than doctors. 
Of the volume before us we cannot think too 
meanly. It is utterly without originality ; it 
is carelessly compiled ; and it is bolstered up 
with nonsense about the “‘ writer of these 
pages.” Asasort of recompense, for having 
dragged our readers through it, we extract 
one or two anecdotes from “ these paces, 
which, though not very amusing, are the 
we can find :— 

“Even more than fee gratefully paid does a 
humorous physician enjoy an extra fee adroitly 
drawn from the hand of a reluctant payer. Sir 
Richard Jebb was once paid three guineas by a 
nobleman from whom he had a right to expect 
five. Sir Richard dropped the coins on the carpet, 
when a servant picked them up and restored them— 
three, and only three. Instead of walking off, Sir 
Richard continued his search on the carpet. ‘ Are 
all the guineas found? asked his Lordship, looking 
round. ‘There must be two still on the floor,’ 
was the answer, ‘for I have only three.” The hint 
of course was taken, and the right sum put down.” 
—(Vol i. p. 252.) 

“ A nobler fee was given by a French lady to a 
surgeon, who used his lancet so clumsily that he cut 
an artery instead of a vein, in consequence of which 
the lady died. On her death-bed she, with charming 
humanity and irony, made a will, bequeathing the 
operator a life-annuity of eight hundred livres, on 
condition ‘ that he never again bled anybody so long 
as he lived.’”—(Vol. i. p. 286.) 

“Of course Mead did not gain the prize of his 
profession without a few rough contests with 
competitors in the race of honour. Woodward, the 
professor of physic at the Gresham College, attacked 
him with bitterness in his ‘State of Physic and 
Diseases,’ and made himself even more obnoxious in 








his personal demeanour to him in public. Some 
insult offered to him by Woodward so infuriated 
Mead, that the latter drew his sword and ordered 
his adversary to defend himself. The dnel terminated 
in Mead’s favour, as far as martial prowess was 
concerned, for he disarmed Woodward and ordered 
him to beg for his life. 

“+ Never, till I am your patient,’ answered 
Woodward, happily.” Vol. i. p. 303.) 

“The duel between Dr. Williams and Dr. Bennet 
was one of the bloodiest in the eighteenth century. 
They first battered each other with pamphlets, and 
then exchanged blows. Matters having advanced 
so far, Dr. Bennet popes that the fight should be 
continued in a gentlemanly style—with powder 
instead of fists. The challenge was declined; ~ 
whereupon Dr. Bennet called on Dr. Williams, to 
taunt him with a charge of cowardice. No sooner 
had he rapped at the door, than it was opened 
Williams himself, holding in his hand a pisto 
loaded with swan-shot, which he without a moment’s 
parley discharged into his adversary’s breast. 
Severely wounded, Bennet retired across the street 
to a friend’s house, followed by Williams, who fired 
another pistol at him. Such was the demoniacal 
fury of Williams, that, not contented with this 
outrage, he then drew his sword and ran Bennet 
through the body. But this last blow was repaid. 
Bennet managed to draw his rapier, and give his 
ferocious adversary a home- his sword 
entering the breast, coming out through theshoulder- 
blade, and snapping short. Williams crawled back 
in the direction of his house, but before he could 


-reach it he fell down dead. Bennet lived prs 


hours. A pleasant scene for the virtuous capi 
a civilised and Christian people !”—(Vol. ii. p, 157.) 





RUSH’S OCCASIONAL PRODUCTIONS.* 


Tue name of Richard Rush is familiar to most 
Englishmen. By them assuredly it is one 
which deserves to be held in honour. There 
are few Americans who have more thoroughly 
apprecmted the greatness of the parent country, 
few who have felt more strongly or expressed 
more eloquently the many claims of love and 
veneration which Great Britain has upon the 
citizens of the States, and the suicidal folly 
of encouraging ill-blood between two great 
nations which acknowledge the same ancestry, 
speak the same language, enjoy the same 
literature, and possess the same faith. — 

For eight years—not uneventful in_ the 
internal history of our country—Mr. Rush 
resided in London, as American Minister, and 
in that position he gained the friendship and 
esteem of some of our — a cre 
men. Duringa very critical period, Mr. 
was stinawrai appointed Minister to France, 
where he witnessed the downfall of the Citizen 
King, and did homage to the mushroom 
republic which was set up in his place. Energy 
combined with judgment, honesty of intention 
combined with largeness of aim, extensive 
powers of acquisition and appreciation—in 
short, a union of high moral and intellectual 
qualities, mark out Richard Rush as a man 
whose memory deserves to be for a long time 
fragrant on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
yolume before us, though not of a sufficiently 
distinctive character to gain permanent favour 
in England, does credit to the heart and brain 
of its author. Yet it is not as an author that 
Mr. Rush will live in the recollection even of 
his own countrymen. He wrote well, indeed, 
on every subject about which he attempted 
to write at all. His taste is never at 
fault, his language is uniformly good, his 
sentiments are elevated, his style vigorous; 
but he was a man of action rather than 
a man of letters, and his powers were not 
sufficiently commanding to obtain a first-class 

* Occasional Productions, Political, Diplomatic, and Mis- 


cellaneous. By the late Richard Rush. Edited by his 
Executors. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co.) 
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certificate in both departments of labour. | 
Rush was blessed with common sense, and | 
knew perhaps better than any one the extent | 
of his own powers; but he knew also their | 
limit, and never ventured beyond his depth. | 
Tn later life he destroyed the larger number of | 
his manuscripts, considering that the interest 
which had prompted him to write them had 
away wit the lapse of years. The few 
he deemed worthy of preservation are collected 
together oe executors in this interesting 
volume. ey relate mainly to scenes in 
which the writer figured as an actor or 
spectator. The first article, entitled ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington in Domestic Life,” is of the slightest 
ible character, and was suggested by a 
ng unpublished letters put into the writer's 
hands by the widow of the great general's 
secretary. Those who cherish a secret interest 
in the small doings and domestic troubles of 
great men, will not be unamused to learn how 
the father of American independence exchanged 
mangles with Mrs. Morris ; how he is suspicious 
of his steward’s honesty, but thinks it possible 
that asuccessor might be equally unscrupulous; 
how he discusses the knotty point of whether 
a green or yellow curtain would best suit the 
staircase window in the hall; how he hopes 
that his study will soon be delivered from the 
**men of mortar and the carpenters ;” how he 
orders jockey caps for his two postilions, 
Giles and Paris ; and how the latter i grown 
“*so lazy and self-willed, that John the coach- 
man says he has no sort of government of 
him, as he did nothing he was told to do, and 
everything he was not ;’ and how he dislikes 
the Alexandrian blankets for their price, and 
denounces those which are made in Philadeiphia 
as being “ intolerably narrow.” All this, and 
sundry other details of the same quality, will 
be found in this paper, which its author 
correctly terms “‘a literary trifle.” 

A personal recollection of Washington, 
which follows next in order, is equally slight, 
but more interesting, blended as it is with 
memories of Lafayette and of Bradford. Two 


essays, written when Rush was a very young | 


man, and first published in the “‘ Philadelphia 
Portfolio,” are only remarkable as showing the 
advance afterwards made by the diplomatist 
in literary composition. It was surely unad- 
visable to place them in the middle of the 
volume, between an admirable paper on the 
‘* Character of Canning,” and some charming 
letters addressed to Mrs. Rush. These letters 
are especially interesting, as conveying an 

i impression of English life and 
manners, and though Willis and Irving, and 
many other writers, have given us pictures of 
on a broader scale, Mr. Rush's 














miniature is none the less welcome. In 
describing a visit to Hagley, for example, a 
mga by poets and prose writers, 

are few of us who will not read the | 
following remarks with pleasure :— 


“England, old as she is, continues to improve on | 
the past. Where she is to stop would be hard to | 
say; but comparing her condition when we first | 
arrived, with all that I see now of increase, I should 
think that her meridian is still a good way off. It 
may be that the Lytteltons, familiar with estates and 
mansions which wealth and art have been embellish- 
ing throughout ages, but which their permanent 
owners go on to cultivate and adorn, are less awake 
than strangers to the beauties of their own Hagley. 
At any rate, they show good sense in not talking of | 
them, ek agg them none the less. Long | 
peers es away boast. Those, it has been / 
said, by the foliage of their old trees, have 
no need to of the roots. In size and costliness, | 
the house and estate at Hagley are doubtless sur- | 
passed by many others ; but in diversified forms of | 
rural beauty throughout the grounds, hills, slopes, | 


i laa IE 


gardens, streamlets, avenues, where art seems to vie 
with nature for superiority, the well-informed in 
these matters think it would not be easy to point 
out places in England that excel Hagley. All 
might agree that it has good claim to rank among 
what Mrs. Hemans calls ‘The Stately Homes of 


| England.’ 


“A ruin was built by the first Lord Lyttelton 
near one of the boundaries, to make the prospect in 
that part more picturesque. Before the week ended, 
I walked through the snow to see it, the Vicar of 
Hagley and Harry my companions. The former 
—_ out Pope’s monument, Milton’s seat, and 

omson’s, as well-known spots at Hagley, which 
the weather prevented our seeing before; also 
grottoes, now glittering with icicles, and superb old 
oak and elms. The ruin had the appearance of an 
old edifice or castle fallen to pieces under the hand 
of time. Ivy grew thick on its apparently ancient 
walls and mouldering fragments. Fit abode they 
seemed for the ‘moping owl.’ From this artificial 
ruin, the eye sweeps over a wide expanse of country 
highly improved. I wish I had seen it in the 
glories of spring or summer; yet the winter pros- 

t told upon the fancy and feelings. Clad 
in snowy white, mansions, hedges of evergreen, 
churches, spires, came out distinctly enough to 
reveal a most beautiful landscape. As we stood 
looking at it, we called up lines from the poets, 
arraying the wintry scene in verse. It was on a 
week-day ; otherwise, we might have heard the 
sound of church-bells in the distance. Such sounds 
I did hear afterwards near Stoney Stratford, in 
Buckinghamshire, where we were detained a short 
time on the road by the snow, the day I was return- 
ing to London. I had walked on in advance with 
some of the passengers, and as I leaned over a bridge, 
waiting for the coach to come up, intermingling 
chimes from the turrets of three ancients towns in 
view, stole into my ear through the stillness of 
a cold Sunday morning. Shakespere somewhere 
alludes to the humanising effect of such sounds, 
You can look up the passage, as I know how you 
like to turn to him.” 


The following scene at Lord Clarendon’s 
is amusing enough. It occurred on the 
accession of her Majesty, Queen Victoria :— 

“The important points of the story of the day 
told, and the dessert course finished, our accomplished 
host, addressing himself to me, with his mild expres- 
sion of countenance tinged with archness, blandly 
remarked, ‘ How sadly you in your country have de- 
parted from the example of your good old English 
stock!’ ‘How? I asked. ‘How?’ he replied: 
‘why, could you elect a lady President of the 
United States? This was something of a posing 
question under the event and topics of the day. I 
sheltered myself by saying it was a constitutional 
question we had not yet raised. ‘Ah! he said, 
‘you know you could not; but we in old England 
can now call up the classic days of our good 
Queen Anne, and the glories of Elizabeth ; but as 
for you, you are in love with that Salic law—you 
will have none but men to rule over you; no lady, 
however beautiful or accomplished, can you ever 
put at the head of your nation, degenerate race 
that you have become!’ It was so he pushed me. 
I parried his thrust as well as I could. Then he 
varied the attack. ‘And what a hubbub you made 
for a year before electing Mr. Van Buren President ! 
See how quietly a Queen comes to our throne: 
walk the streets, and you would not know of a 
change ; to-morrow will be as yesterday, except that 
everybody will have a joyous face at the thoughts of 


| a young Queen. We shall all be proud to look up 


to her ; honoured when allowed to kiss her fair hand 
at the drawing-room ; happy even to have our ears 
boxed if we deserve it!’ It was so he went on in 
a vein of badinage. The occasion was not one for 
political dissertation. I stuck to my country by 
saying, that if we could not elect a lady President, 
I hoped we should have credit for keeping up the 
character of our English descent by Tas pretty 
well in other things on our continent. None of the 
company dissented from this; least of all Lord 
Clarendon himself, who had been running me so hard, 
though so playfully. And thus passed off this 
pleasant little dinner-party and talk about Queens 
and Presidents.” 





It would be possible to select many fine 
passages in the volume written in praise of 
England, and therefore peculiarly acceptable 
to Englishmen. Mr. Rush thinks that the 
reasons are all-powerful for a close and 
inseparable alliance between America and 
England :—- 

“ Amidst the agitations of the present, and un- 
certainties of the future, in Europe, where can we so 
well look as to England for national characteristics, 
intermediate between arbitrary systems of govern- 
ment on one side, and those ideas which would 

ple down all government on the other? What 
other nation is so near to us in the great attributes 
of national and individual freedom, or runs so 
parallel with us in the prosperity resulting from 
both, as Great Britain? Certainly no other. 

“ As to mutual interests, I imagine that our deal- 
ings with Britain and her dominions exceed con- 
siderably, in amount and value, those we maintain 
with all the rest of the world put together, France 
and her dependencies included, though I have not 
examined the latest statistical reports under this 
head.” 

And again he writes, in the same letter, ‘‘ upon 
public and diplomatic sudjects ” : — 

“But that the charters of the thirteen original 
colonies which founded this t nation were all 
derived from England ; that Independence was de- 
clared in the English language ; that thet is the 
language of the nation, its laws, literature, state- 
papers, journals of Congress ; of those who sit in its 
judgment-seats ; of all the records of its wonderful 
colonial growth and importance, as Burke truly, 
hilosophically, and gorgeously described both, in 
his imperishable speeches ; the language whieh em- 
balms the immortal story of our Revolution, with 
Washington at its head, himself of full English 
descent ; the language which its other heroes and 
sages spoke, and the rich treasures of which formed 
their minds, taught them to think, and supplied 
them with the most effective of all their intellectual 
weapons, for arguing down the exercise by England 
of arbitrary — over us, more, far more, than 
Grecian or authors, wh» so often side with 
power against right; that it is the language in 
which goes the word of command to our army 
and navy, and embodies the general orders after 
victory—such facts belong to the past, as well as 
that we inherit trial by jury from the English, the 
habeas corpus from the English, and the great 
elements of the English common law. The soli¢ 
effulgent memory of all, cannot be obliterated. 
They belong to the past. The retrospect of them 
is the richest that any people under heaven have 
ever been able to claim as establishing their origin, 
and stamping the causes of their stupendous ad- 
vancement in so brief a period of time. England and 
no other race; Eng with her host of famous 
men, in genius, science, letters ; in hardy, persever- 
ing, and bold enterprise ; in a high spirited sense of 
independence and freedom; famous in peace, 
famous in war, famous all over the globe, by sea 
and Jand, before we were founded—this England, 
with her wide circle of faults, wider of glory,—is 
the true parent stock of this great nation, deny it 
who may ; and that she is, will stand out in all time 
as her greatest glory of all.” 

And yet again he says :— 

«T, indeed, might incline to say, as you also per- 
haps might, why should two powerful nations, each 
knowing its own power, and each in possession of 
its independence and circu tion, distrust each 
other? It is for the weak to be jealous and fearful. 
The strong are neither. Or why should two nations 
like the United States and Britain, in their altered 
attitude to each other, continue to quarrel in their 
thoughts, because they have been twice at war? 
Why should we fear any joint movement with 
Britain? Is it because we would aim to do wrong, 
or claim too much for our share in the counsels? 
I am unwilling to believe it. Weshall inevitably 
have enough of territory, influence, and every thing 
else, as time goes on, if we keep together. 
Is it because her government differs in its constitu- 
tional forms from ours? Would this be wise? 
Surely we cannot imagine that she will overturn 
ours. Our noble institutions of freedom, with all 
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their preponderating excellence, nevertheless 
intermingle with them defects interwoven with the 
works of man. Our well-founded national pride, 
running to the borders of too much self-exaltation, 
couples itself with an insensible proneness to 
disparage nations whose institutions are unlike our 
own ; and chiefly do numbers among us give them- 
selves to the belief that England is an impoverished, 
sinking country, yet always thinking of mischief to 
other countries.” 

These are noble words, and it would be well 
at this time, and at all times, that the idea 
contained in them should be reciprocated by 
England and America, that so there should be 
no ill-blood, but only honourable rivalry, 
between the members of the great Anglo-Saxon 
family. 

We have already mentioned that during the 
Revolution of 1848, Mr. Rush was residing at 
Paris as American minister. Nearly half of 
the volume before us is devoted to a glance at 
the court and government of Louis Philippe, 
and at the events which followed his flight. 
Every one who wishes to obtain a vivid notion 
of that portion of French history, should read 
this graphic and lively narrative, not because 
it contains many important facts which cannot 
be met with elsewhere, but because it records 
the impressions conveyed by these facts on a 


public man who was personally acquainted | 


with the Royal family, as well as with the 
chiefs of the Revolutionary party. 

We must close our notice of these ‘* Occa- 
sional Productions,” but we cannot do so 
without commending them warmly to the at- 
tention of our readers. 





WIT AND WISDOM OF SYDNEY 
SMITH.* 
THERE are some writers whose longest com- 
positions would seem to be capable of being 
divided into innumerable sentences, each of 
which should be as perfect and complete in itself 
as the whole from which it is taken, and which 
it goes to constitute. This style of writing 
may be designated the aphoristic. A proposi- 
tion is established or advanced by a series of 
apparently unconnected aphorisms rather than 


by along and more systematic method of proof. | 


Such a style is of twofold value. It propounds 
recondite truths on the one hand, and on the 
other, it sets forth a large number of detached 
and more palpable arguments, themselves full 
of significance and cogency. Aphoristic writers 
are of two classes, one of which we have just 


described. The other adopt the undisguised | 


form of aphorism, and teach their readers by 
means of sharp, short sentences, what others 
would communicate in pages or even volumes. 
Solomon’s writings are an instance of the former 
kind, where a chain is constructed without the 
joining of the links being visible. Pascal and 

ochefoucauld are the most eminent writers of 
the latter class. Many of the most striking of 
Carlyle’s works are little more than a collec- 
tion, on highly logical principles, of brilliant 
aphorisms. The volume before us is an pienst 
to bring the writings of Sydney Smith into the 
same category. We confess that to us the 
attempt appears to be only attended with 
partial success. Half the sections of this ‘ Wit 
and Wisdom of Sydney Smith” are pictures 
rather than aphorisms, and we are conducted 
at a step from a bitterly ironical description to 
a grave moral maxim. This gives a sort of 
incongruity to the work, and our feelings are 
constantly receiving jarring impressions conse- 
quent upon this incongruity. Sydney Smith 
was not essentially an aphoristic writer, or an 
aphoristic thinker. His mind was too rich, 





* The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. (London: 
Longman. 1860.) 





possibly, and too broad, to clothe itself in the 
skeleton form of aphorisms. Shakespere, for 
instance, does not deal largely in such expres- 
sions of truths. His mind could not bear to 
cramp itself in the narrow bounds of a proverb 
or an epigram ; but flowed forth over a wide 
expanse of thought, and became developed in a 
broad, mellow diction, such as has never been 
equalled. We do not intend to compare 
Sydney Smith to Shakespere; but we may 
observe that they both a humour so 
extraordinarily genial and so markedly rich, as 
to be scarcely capable of finding any adequate 
vent within aphoristic limits. 

We are somewhat unable, therefore, to un- 
derstand the motive which has actuated the 

resent editor in the compilation of the volume 
fore us. Wit and knowledge, he remarks in 
the preface, strike more forcibly upon the mind, 
and cling more faithfully to the memory, when 
they are reduced to the form of maxims or 
aphorisms. But asa matter of fact, wit and 
knowledge are not here reduced to the form of 
maxims or aphorisms. To cut twenty or 
thirty brilliant lines out of a_ brilliant 
essay or speech, and then reprint them 
in a detached paragraph—surely this is not 
to convert wit and knowledge into an 
aphorism or a maxim. In fact, there are very 
few aphorisms, and still fewer maxims, in the 
entire volume. As we have said, Sydney 
Smith was too genial for the first, and he was 
too negative for the last. His whole mission 
was negative ; it lay in the demolition of cant, 
| injustice, hypocrisy, and humbug; and hence his 
maxims, if they may be so called, are so negative 
| in their character as scarcely to be maxims at 
all. We do not say Sydney Smith’s nature 
was of itself negative. It was very much the 
| contrary, and circumstances acting on innate 
disposition made it appear what it really was 
not. In estimating his powers, moreover, we 
must ever bear in mind what Sydney Smith 
himself said, that in the church a man is thrown 
|into life with his hands tied, and bid swim. 
If he had been a lawyer, the church would not 
have lost much, whilst the state would have 
gained immeasurably. If he had not “ had 
his hands tied” by ecclesiastical bonds, Sydney 
Smith would probably have conferred greater 
and more substantial benefits on society than 
even his illustrious friend and ally Henry 
Brougham. 

However, this is not an occasion fordiscussing 
Sydney Smith’s character. The volume before 
us sets us thinking of his greatness and good- 
ness of soul, and so far as it does this, we are 
| indebted to it. But we cannot see that such a 
| publication was in any way called for, and we 
| protest against the application of the 
paste and scissors process to sucha man. It 
| reminds us of an expurgated Aristophanes, or 
any other piece of baldness or mutilation. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Gladys the Reaper. By the Author of 
“Simplicity and Fascination.” (London: 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
1860.) At the present day, when there is such 
an inordinate demand for works of fiction, it 
is scarcely surprising that the purveyors of the 
supply should be tempted to palm off an article 
of inferior quality upon the novel-reading 
community. No sooner has any one writer 
achieved a success in this branch of literature, 
than he immediately becomes the prey of a 
host of servile imitators, who plagiarise his 
characters, burlesque his style, and disguise 
themselves so ingeniously in his cast-off gar- 
ments, that not until they open their mouths 
\ can the victimised public realise the fable of the 








ass in the lion’s skin. There are, we feel 
assured, at the present day, as many able and 
original writers—especially in the department 
of fiction—as ever existed in any previous era 
of our literature; but the cacowthes scribendi 
has been of late years so infectious, and the 
facilities for indulging it so great, that it 
becomes a laborious task to sift the golden 
grains from the mass of rubbish in which they 
are embedded. Use is second nature. The 
reading public has learned tacitly to acquiesce 
in the present low average of this class of 
literature, is more than satisfied with anything 
that comes within the category ‘ readable, 
and absolutely rises into raptures when any- 
thing is set before it that approaches the 
standard of a good novel. And to this title 
“Gladys the Reaper” certainly con 
siderable claims. Indeed, were it not for some 
occasional deficiencies and incongruities, which 
we shall touch upon anon, we might fairly 
pronounce it to be such without any qualifica- 
tion. Judging from internal evidence, we 
believe it to be the production of a 
lady’s pen. Only a woman could have 
dealt so censoriously—we almost said harshly 
—with feminine foibles and weaknesses, 
or could have conceived and delineated such an 
immaculate character—such a concrete em- 
bodiment of every heathen and Christian grace 
and virtue, as that “love of a curate”’—to use 
the young lady parlance—the Rev. Rowland 
Prothero, who figures so prominently in the 
story. In other respects, the book betrays no 
traces of any of those peculiarities which usually 
characterise the authorship of the gentler sex. 
The plot is most artistically conceived and 
elaborately worked out; the characters are 
truthfully and skilfully portrayed; while some 
of the writer’s sketches of Welsh scenery evince 
a fidelity to nature and delicacy of finish, 
indicative of a keen appreciation of the pic- 
turesque, coupled with no inconsiderable de- 
scriptive powers. One peculiarly effective 
feature in the story is the inter-dependences of 
the various dramatis persone. Jn this respect, 
‘Gladys the Reaper” exhibits a favourable 
contrast to the ordinary run of novels. Instead. 
of endeavouring to concentrate the reader's 
whole interest in the conventional here and 
heroine, and employing ail the other characters 
as a back-ground against —— these two 
important personages may stand out in more 
setae relief, our author has interwoven 
the various characters and incidents of the plot 
in such a masterly manner that the absence of 
a single thread would produce a derangement 
of the tout ensemble. So effectually is this 
inter-dependence of the several actors pre- 
served <ecsnghauh, that at times we are in 
doubt which of them is designed for the hero. 
There are no less than three claimants for the 
place of heroine; and so nicely are their 
respective qualifications . balanced, that it 
would require the discrimination of a 
second Paris to decide between the trio. 
There is the patient, faithful, affectionate 
Gladys; the spoilt, wayward Netta; and: 
the proud, self-willed but noble-hearted Miss 
Gwynne, the heiress of Glanarvon Park. The 
post of honour of ‘ hero” must be awarded, we 
suppose, to the Rey. Rowland Prothero above 
alluded to. ‘This is the only inartistically- 
drawn character in the book. It is a specimen 
of the ultra pre-Raphaelitism of fiction. The 
very care which the author has taken to de- 
lineate absolute perfection, has rendered the 
picture unnatural and out of drawing. Were 
the s:ydéyeos of Aristotle and : the model 
Exeter Hall philanthropist rolled into one, we 
should have but a faint notion of their abnor- 
mal ideal. He is ever casting his pearls before 
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swine in most lavish profusion. He omits no 
opportunity of lifting up his bushel and re- 
vealing the resplendency of the light within. 
He does not appear to have a single human 
fault or foible, with perhaps the exception of 
falling in love with Miss Gwynne. The 
philosopher may be permitted to dream of an 
ideal perfection of humanity, but it is the 
office of the novelist to deal with men as they 
are, and not as they should be. In the present 
case, the introduction of such an exaggerated 
character as Mr. Prothero, causes us to regard 
with some degree of leniency the shortcomings 
of some of the other actors, for whom we 
should otherwise entertain little or no sym- 
pathy. By the side of this most objectionably 
exemplary personage, we can almost find some 
excuses for the vicar of Howel, the folly and 
ce of Netha (poor girl, how she must 

ve suffered under the eternal admonitions of 
her immaculate brother!), and the haughty 
superciliousness of the heiress of Glanarvon 
Park. Vicesshrink into venial peccadillos by the 
side of such a superhuman perfection of virtue. 
The rest of the characters are, however, 
admirably delineated. Old Mr. Prothero is 
a life-like portrait of a sturdy well-to-do Welsh 
yeoman ; and his good amiable spouse is a fine 
specimen of the model wife, who has her own 
way, and manages her husband, without his being 
aware of it. Do we not all recognise in poor 
Mrs. Jenkins that unhappy but too common 
character—the fond, injudicious mother, who 
doats upon her dissipated, unprincipled son, 
and will not listen to a word of what the world 
says against him? Are there not around us 
scores of miserable, misguided Howels, who are 
hurried from weakness to folly, from folly to 
poe from vice se until they crown 
a t life with tion and despair ? 
In fact, the whole story—with the one over- 
drawn exception we have pointed out—is a 
history of ev a life, worked out with 
consummate skill an most artistic finish. We 
haye p ly refrained from giving a résumé 
of the plot, for fear of gp the reader's 
interest in the narrative. We can safely pro- 
nounce it to be one of the best novels of the 
season. All we can say is, read it. 

The Evil Eye; or, the Black Spectre. A 
Romance. By William Carleton. (Dublin: 
James Duffy.) We gather from the dedication 
of this romance, that Mr. Carleton considers it 
eam and probable that his recognition of a 

iend’s virtues will suffice to save those virtues 
from oblivion “which in the course of time 
and years might have been otherwise forgotten.” 

y the man whose worth is thus secured 
from forgetfulness! The title of the novel 
now before us will suggest, we should imagine, 
to all readers who are conversant with Mr. 
Carleton’s writings, the kind of story he has 
written for their delectation. But if ‘‘ The 
Evil Eye; or, the Black Spectre,” be not 
sufficiently suggestive of the pabulum provided, 
the illustrations, which are, we presume, in- 
tended to adorn the volume, will form an 
index to its contents. There are sundry cheap 
stories, printed week by week for the benefit 
of small “re geared and sentimental servant- 
maids, which are adorned in the same striki 
manner, though not with equal skill. Here 
we find a wounded hero extended in mortal 
agony, while a female with well-brushed and 
streaming hair extends her hands towards 
heaven, or towards Shawn-na-Middogue, who 
had killed—or, as it proved, attempted to kill— 
the wrong man ; here again is a young lady bury- 
ing her face pathetically in one hand, while 
with the other she warns off a rejected wooer ; 
and here we have the villain who owns the evil 
eye, exulting in the devastation it had effected 
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on the same lady, who is oom lying dead 
upon a couch. “It is done now,” said he, | 
“there she lies—a corpse—and I am_ now | 
master of my twelve hundred a-year.” There | 
are several illustrations of this stamp, and they, 

together with the letter-press, will afford in- | 
finite amusement to the lovers of startling | 
incidents and hairbreadth chances, and who 

like the excitement of meeting with such a 

villain as Harry Woodward, or such a mys- | 
terious philanthropist as Valentine Greatrakes. | 
The story of “The Evil Eye” is too full of | 
extraordinary events to incur the fatal censure | 
of dulness. There is no striking delineation of | 
character, there are few of the higher qualities 

exhibited which we demand, somewhat unfairly 
perhaps, from the novelist ; but there is plenty 
of life in the tale, and the reader will scarcely 
find the time move heavily which he devotes 
to its perusal. 

Too Late. By Mrs. Dimsdale. (Saunders, 
Otley, and Co.) Novel readers, as a class, 
sit down in the hope either of being amused 
or else of catching some glimpse of phases of 
life different from those to which they are | 
accustomed. For, supposing that the gener- | 
ality of our novel readers only read with the | 
view of seeing what misery can beset a fellow- 
creature, or of testing how much subtlety and 
villany is required to make an honest man leave 
his path, should we not feel it a kindness to re- 
commend for their perusal either the list of can- 
didates for the Governess’s Institution or the 
‘“‘ Newgate Calendar,” where they might see the 
hideous realities of want and crime set forth, 
although without the finishing touch of the | 
novelist’s pen? We wish to see in a novel life 
naturally painted, and not every accident and 
misfortune which could possibly occur, jostled 

ther in hideous conglomeration. Mrs. 
Dimsdale seems to us to have fallen into the 
error we have just been contending against, 
for, in the s of two hundred pages, she has 
concentrated vice, misery andstartling incidents 
enough to have given subject for a whole series 
of Waverley novels. Let us just glance at the 
dramatis persone and incidents of this piece. 
A child is struck blind by lightning, the father 
burnt at sea, and the mother dies of a broken 
heart. A fine old mansion is burnt to the 
ground, and the infant heiress is supposed to 
perish from the effects of the fire. This is all 
told in the first thirty pages. Amongst the 
characters are a Lady Dormington, widow, 
unpleasing and worldly; her step-son Jack 
Hilton, a good-natured fool, who by a fall 
from his horse loses the few brains he ever 
had, and becomes a helpless idiet. Young 
Mortimer, the good character of the piece, is 
killed in the Crimea; his betrothed, Alice 
Tressilian, sinks with a pleasure boat and is 
drowned, while her father, in hastening to her 
rescue, falls dead on the bank from an affec- 
tion of the heart ; and the whole is wound up 








by telling the reader that Mabel Hilton, who 
married the aforesaid idiot in the hopes of pro- | 
viding for her blind sister, (when that sister, | 
for whom she has sacrificed everything, has | 
ceased to live) becomes the possessor of a large | 
fortune. The plot is simply told, and some of 
the descriptions—for instance, that of the 
burning house—are depicted with a vividness 
and originality worthy of a better work. The 
authoress’s style is easy and pleasant, save | 
when the reader is startled by one of the terri- | 
ble catastrophes with which her pages are 
crowded. Mrs. Dimsdale has called her book 
‘Too Late ;” the critic will probably cail it 
“Too Exciting.” 

Agnes Arnold. A Novel. By William 
Bernard MacCabe. (Newby.) We regret 
that we cannot say even a word in favour of 





this nevel. It is one of the very worst we 
have ever read. The characters are unnatural 
and exaggerated. The servant-maid talks like 
a fine lady, and the fine lady of the story talks 
like a prosy reviewer. The tale consists of a 

tion of murders. It creates, after 
a feeble fashion, the sort of horrid interest with 
which a man may be supposed to read the 
‘““ Newgate Calendar.” tupid stories are 
sometimes redeemed by excellent intentions, 
but even this unsatisfactory palliation is want- 
ing. The apparent object of the author is to 
revive dead political animosities, and the book 
might create a little mischief if it only possessed 
a little ability. 





POETRY. 


The Fate of Franklin. By Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore, of Exeter College, Oxon, and of Lincoln’s. 
Inn. (Hardwicke.) Our first impression on glancing 
at the title-page of this was that Mr. Black- 
more, its author, was doubtless the crowned laureate 





| for the £50 prize which some amiable, though to 


our mind mistaken, lady was induced to offer about 
a year since, for the best poem emanating from 
Oxford, on the life and career of Sir John Franklin. 
On further examination, however, we see we were 
mistaken in the fact of our author’s success ; tho 
we must add, after a careful reading of the wh 
that we cannot quite divest ourselves of the idea 
that the work was originally written with some 
other object in view than the charitable one now 
stated in the title-page, of “aiding the fund for 
erecting a statue of Franklin in his native town.” 
The poem is characterised in the main by that 
peculiarly set style and measured commonplace 
which usually distinguishes the whole class of 
rize-productions. The scene in which the action 
ies we must allow is sufficiently cold and uninviting, 
but the author is in his way colder still ; for without 
that witching power, which terrifies while it chills, 
in Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” when— 
“‘ The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around ; 


It cracked and growled and roared and howled 
Like noises in a mound” — 


without this, we say, the present production 
reminds us more, in its effect, of the dead level 
monotony of snow, which even we in England can 
appreciate, than of the icy but magnificent desolation 
of those Arctic seas in which the poet Fy supposed 
to be ranging. The poem consists of two 
the first of which is chiefly devoted to an account of 
its gallant hero’s earlier adventures in Greenland 
and elsewhere, and concludes with a passage on 
“desolate scenery” (to quote the description given 
in the summary); and as perhaps it gives the best 
i of our author's best powers, we quote the 
few first lines :— 
“ Oh majesty of mountain heights, 
Illimitable depth of sea, 
Oh dreamy vi where earth unites 
With tranquil heaven's infinity : 
Ye scenes wherein our soul delights, 
Ennobling, eloquent, and free ; 
How glorious when the summer noon 
Hath peopled you with sun and cloud ; 
How solemn when the setting moon 
Betwixt you draws her silver shroud ! 
Though mantied in immortal state 
Ere life was dreamed, or man designed, 
Contemptuously desolate, 
Or grandly undefined— 
What are ye all to compensate 
The absence of mankind !” 
These lines give hope of better things; and did we not 
see, by an advertisement at the end of the present 
poem, that Mr. Blackmore had already made his 
appearance on three several occasions before as a 
poet, we might fairly expect a riper harvest in days 
tocome. But to return to the poem itself. e 
second part we follow on through many long, long 
months of watching and hopeless energy, to the sad 
but heroic closing-scene which ended this “ strange 
eventfui history ;” after which, with a graceful com- 
pliment addressed to Lady Franklin, and some re- 
proaches on the listlessness of Government in the 
cause of the lost Admiral, the poem concludes 
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with a conviction that must find an echo in «very 
heart—that England 
“Hath Nelsons yet, 

That she hath men of spirit true, 

To ‘stablish art and seience free, 

To lead our march by land and sea, 

To dare and to endure.” 
Before parting with our author, we may call atten- 
tion to a few of the-strange similes which are here 
and there scattered over the surface of the poem— 
as odd and grotesque as the little patches of Iceland 
moss itself in the midst of its fostering snow. In this 
respect, then, perhaps our author has, for a moment 
at least, quitted the beaten road of commonplace, 
but only, in our opinion, to rush into the extremest 
depths of extravagance and nonsense. As instances 
of what we say, we hear of Franklin having 
“ A cheery wit, to stand behind 
The open port-ioles of the mind ;” 


rather an uninteresting occupation, we sbould think, | 


in many cases. Again, by way of a natural phe- 
nomenon peculiar, we presume, to the tropics, we 
read how 
“ The sun embraced 
The southern half of heaven's waist.” 
Again, we are told, and this is a still stranger pheno- 
menon, that 
“The reined horizon stood 
And clapped its arms to stir the blood.” 
Elsewhere we read of “ spicules of florescent brine ;” 
of a monstrous iceberg,— 
“Compared wherewith no other pack 
Is more than scratch on mammoth’s back,” &c. 
But enough of such marvels; and, in conclusion, 
we can only regret our inability to praise that 
which, whether it add aught to the Franklin monu- 
ment or no, is never likely, in our opinion, to raise 
for the author that “monumentum ere perennius” 
which usually constitutes the object of the poet's 
ambition. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Sixty-eighth Psalm as Prophetic of the 
Messiah and His Church. A Translation from the 
Hebrew, with Explanatory Notes. By a Septua- 
genarian. (London: Bagster and Sons, Paternoster 
Row.) When a “ Plymouth Sister” announces that 
the whole ship’s crew of English sailors became 
Christian on her voyage; when, from one quarter, 
we are to have a new translation of our Bible, and 
from another a popular divine proves from Isaiah's 
“Woe to the land shadowing with wings from 





to the God of Israel. The pet rendering of our 
septuagenarian is beautifully sup by a full 
display in the notes of all (we should think) his 
stock of Hebrew. As an instance of erudition, hayath, 
a noun in the construct state, which has the force 
of “ beast of,” is rendered “of beasts ;” a mistake 
which the merest tyro would hardly commit. But, 
besides this, the new version must be rejected for its 
want of sequence and connection with the former 
verse. It would seem as if the inspired poet re- 
nounced these, as if his brain became a kaleidoscope, 
and his sole business was to give a faithful copy of 
it. It is but solemn trifling with Scripture to come 


| to it simply to discover there our own crude notions, 


or a previously formed system derived from the 
insipid tradition of popular theology. The true 
principle of all right interpretation must be this: 
adherence to the literal sense, with an insight 0 
the idea and spirit of the original. When we have 


| secured this, the inward and deeper sense which is 


mystical and prophetic, will be clearly seen, just as 
when the waters of a lake are quite still and calm, 


| the sky, hills, and woods are clearly mirrored therein. 


| By Lex. 


Doings in Partry. A Chapter of Irish History. 


(Hatechard & Co.) Any one who is 


| acquainted with Tourmakeady will be familiar also 
| with the name of the Rev. Patrick Lavelle, a 
| gentleman whose famous notoriety is such as to 


have reached the ears of many who are not commonly 
interested in Irish matters. Not very many months 
have passed away since, in a wild path among the 
mountains, he urged his people to attack Mr. 
Goodisson of Aasleagh, and though Mr. Goodisson— 
an earnest and hard working clergyman—acted 


| unwisely on that occasion, the behaviour of the 
| priest, and the deliberate falschoods by which he 





sought to justify it afterwards, prove that even the 
most cautions conduct would have been of little 
avail. In the “Times” of last Wednesday our 
readers may have observed that Lord Plunket has 
explained his conduct to his tenantry, and given a 
full contradiction to the assertions of Lavelle. The 
pamphlet now before us, written, as it seems, without 
the Bishop’s knowledge, contains a clear statement 
of the case. There are many people in England 
who think that the persecuting spirit of Romanism 
has been swept sway with the advance of civilisation : 
to them we especially commend this chapter of 


| Irish history, not because it is an isolated and 
| unparalleled story, but because it is only an extra- 


ordinary instance of what the priests are continually 


| enacting on a smaller scale, in the more benighted 


beyond the river of Ethiopia” that England is | 
destined to restore the Jews to Palestine, or such a | 


watering place is described as now “ full of revivals,” 
a young lady’s inquiry what the septuagenarians 


regions of western Ireland. 
Poisoning and Poaching. (Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston and Douglas). This pamphlet is full of practical 


|remarks and well-considered suggestions on the 


believed in may almost be excused. The venerable | 


author presents us with a specimen of the weak 
reasoning and shallow scholarship of the present day 
on subjects of religion. Far from adding to the 
treasures of former investigators, his work rather 
obscures the view we receive from the old Bible 
translation. Most of the variations are built on 
arbitrary fancies, and are utterly unsupported by 
grammatical criticism, while the whole rests upon 
the hypothesis of a mechanical inspiration of every 
word and syllable of Scripture. Hence in this tri- 


subjects of which it treats. The writer never states 
an evil without at the same time proposing a 
remedy, and never touches on any point that is 
irrelevant to his argument. The evils incidentally 
connected with burial and life insurance societies, 
the means of effectually preventing the criminal 
acts which have frequently been perpetrated in 
connection with them, and the best methods to be 
adopted for preventing the careless and dangerous 


| use of poisons, are stated with considerable clearness 


| and force. 


umphal procession song, in the midst of a description | 


of the kings and nations from without coming with 
their humble tribute to the temple at Jerusalem, 
we are favoured with at once a translation and in- 
terpretation, to this effect :— 
* He rebuketh the selling 
He testifieth against bulls treading in the courts of the 
people, 
He seattereth the picces 
That the people may d 


of beasts, 








f silver, 
ight to draw near,” 
(a good way of drawing people). If this is a trans- 
lation, it is certainly of some other book than the 
Psalms, or if it be an interpretation, it does “ cause 
at first some little surprise.” We would venture 





On the question of poaching, the writer 
is equally at home, and the simple fact that upwards 
of 2,500 persons in England and Scotland were last 


| year committed to prison for offences against the 


| consideration of the subject. 


game laws, seems to call for a fresh and thorough 
We agree with the 


| anonymous author of this pamphlet that the system 
| of artificial game preserves, in which the birds are 


tp 
this as a translation :—“ Rebuke the beast of the | 
reed, the company of the mighty ones with the | 


bullocks of the peoples, prostrating themselves with 
pieces of silver, he scatters the people that delight 
in wars.” The inspired poet bids kings bring 
presents, then he symbolises Egypt by the beast of 
the reeds—the hippopotamus, whose rulers and 
common people, the power of the world, as opposed 
to that of Jehovah, shall be reduced to submission 


multiplied beyond all natural limits, is not only 
destructive of all legitimate and manly sport, but is 
also immoral, from its tendency to engender crime. 
The Handbook of Etiquette. Being a Complete 
Guide to the Usages of Polite Society. (London: 
Cassell.) A “ Handbook of Etiquette” is proverbi- 
ally a collection of precepts, which, however useful 
they may be to some, are ludicrously commonplace 
to the majority of people. “Do not put your knife 
into your mouth ;” “ Do not pick your teeth with a 
fork ;” “Scratching your head in company should 
always be avoided ;” “In case of any irritation in 
your nose, apply your handkerchief to it ;” “ Avoid 
speaking with food in your mouth.” All these are 
invaluable to a degree in point of abstract truth- 
fulness ; but we confess they impart an air to a book 





so irresistibly comic, that one is apt to ignore the 
real benefits which may possibly be derived from it. 
The “ Handbook” before us seems as good as any of 
its class, and we believe might make. a man polite, 
but rather stiff. A “ Handbook of Etiquette” will 
no more familiarise a man with “the usages of polite 
society” than a “Manual of Swimming” will make 
him a good swimmer. 

Darien; or, the Merchant Prince. By Eliot 
Warburton. Fourth Edition. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Consistently with their plan of comprising in their 
Standard Library some of the most ular and at 
the same time the most able works of thed day, Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett have published “ Darien,” one 
of the best of its author’s productions, in this agree- 
able form. Of the form of the Standard Library we 
need not speak, still less of the merits of “ Darien.” 
But it is a twofold advantage to find so good a book 
in so good a shape. 

Handbook of Business. A Dictionary of the 
Terms and Technicalities of Commerce ; with Tables 
of Foreign Moneys, Weights, and } (Lon- 
don: Cassell.) This is an alphabetically-arranged 
handbook or dictionary of the various technical 
terms employed in trade. The list is tolerably 
copious, and the explanations are lucid and intel- 
ligible. The “Handbook of Business” will be very 
useful to the class of men for whom we presume it 
is intended—the class who sojourn, during the day 
time at least, to the east of Temple Bar. At the 
same time, there are many to the west of that 
ancient obstacle, whose knowledge would be advan- 
tageously increased by perusing the little book 
before us. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


“The North British Review.” November, 1360, 
No. LXVI. We welcome the appearance of this 
number, not merely as an able digest of i 
literary events, but also as a valuable addition to 
our present stock of information. Simply to say 
that the articles are above mediocrity would bea 
very feeble compliment;. they are of the very 
highest order, and the “ Review” evidently has a 
staff of men who show genius in originality of 
thought, and great talent in the expression of it. 
The first article, which we have reason to believe is 
by the well knowz Mr. Isaac Taylor, combines German 
profundity with English felicity of expression ; and 
though the title, “ Modera Thoughts, its Progress 
and Consummation,” would seem to initiate us into 
the study of a dry, abstract subject, we hardly 
recollect anything we have been enabled to read 
through with such continued attention and interest. 
We must premise that the article is a criticism on 
three important essays by Sara S. Hennell, which, 
for. rigid argumentation and impartiality, have not 
often been surpassed by any philosopher of the 
male sex. So far from seeing in Miss Hennell’s 
philosophy the “modern thoughts” of the “advanced 
thinkers,” the writer proves it to b> only a repro- 
duction of ancient Oriental vagaries in matters of 
creed, and he even contends for the superiority of 
the latter. Aféer fairly weighing the claims of the 
various systems, Buddhism and the cognate Pan- 
theism (which we may notice en passant has been, 
and is, the persuasion of more than one-third of the 
human race), Brahminism, and Polytheism, he con- 
cludes with the following memorable words :— 
“ Hitherto a skirmishing has gone on with uncer- 
tain advantages—sometimes on this side, sometimes 
on that—the result being, to the lookers on, dis- 
quiet and discouragement. It shall not always be 
so: let modern thought more fully develop its own 
atheistic quality, and the reaction shall commence 
which shall put our Bible into our hands with a 
new feeling of confidence that we are holding, 
indeed, the Book of God’? We are then brought 
to an article which is replete with matter. At last 
we have something historical on the vexed question 
of the Druses. They are neither Druids nor 
Normans, but simply Arabs, who take their 








name from Derazi, a devoted follower of 
Hakim, the third Khalif of the Fatumite 
dynasty in Egypt. We are surprised at 


the fact of the connexion of the Druses with the 
Normans being for a moment seriously entertained 
by any sensible man, and are perhaps in a state to 
account for its ever being believed. Fakhr ed Dig, 
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in order to interest Christian Europe, represented 
himself when on a visit to Italy as a descendant of 
the House of Lorraine, and immediately Boy ha 
érigé en croyance throughout all Europe that the 
Druses were of Werwsen origin. The name was 
ingeniously derived from the Count of Druys or 
Dreux, who died on a pilgrimage to Palestine. As 
regards their faith, they were known to fight 
ye the Mahomedans, so they could be anything 
than Christians. A beautiful poem of Palestine 
perpetuates the same delusion, but we should have 
thought that idea completely exploded by the 
writings of Adler. By a strange coincidence it so 
happens that what was at the time a deliberate 
falsehood came back to the Druses themselves in 
some misty, indefinite form, and to the present day 
many of their uninitiated think themselves “ first 
cousins of the English,” of which relationship we 
have no reasor to be too proud. Supposing now a 
second conflagration of a “library of Alexandria ” 
to take place ; supposing definite historical evidence 
to be annihilated, we would have recourse to popular 
traditions, songs, &c., and from their similarity to 
those in various of Europe, we would have a 
complete chain of evidence in favour of the descent 
of the Druses from the Normans. We do not agree 
with the writer's absolute denial of the adaptation 
of Mahomedanism to civilisation. It is a fact 
little known, but none the less historically true, that 
the age of Renaissance is greatly due to the 
Mahomedan Arabs. Agriculture, medicine, che- 
mistry, astronomy, poetry, industry, and, above 
all, authentic history of the times, owe a heavy debt 
of gratitude to the indefatigable labours of these 
adherents to the “false prophet.” Let us not 
forget that there is a difference between the present 
brutalised form of Mahomedanism and the religion 
of the Koran preached at Mecca, as distinguished 
from the “suras” delivered at Medina. After a 
short notice of the Metavelis (the followers of Ali, 
son-in-law of Mahomed) a few words are given to 
the Ansaris, a barbarous tribe, whose doctrines are 
clouded in mystery which none has yet been enabled 
to unravel. We venture here a suggestion, and ask 
how far may not the worship of the parrot, which 
is that of the Yezids in Kurdistan enter into their 
religion? Art. III is on Leigh Hunt, and is most 
pleasingly written. We then come to a sterling 
account of the “Spanish Republics of South 
America,” and are glad that even there a bold 
advocate for civil and religious liberty should 
be found in the person of the learned Lastarria. 
We next make a transition to a discussion of the 
pros and cons of the “ Revival.” We confess that 
after reading this article we are not inclined to con- 
demn them ex cathedré, but we would sternly 
rebuke any attempt at “getting them up,” as has, 
during the short period of its existence, been very 
much the case in England. Article IX., on the 
“ Martyrdom of Galileo,” is a most valuable his- 
torical contribution. A political diatribe on the 
uestion at present agitating Europe, “The Sicilian 
Game, the the writer wishes the cause of 
Italians all success, closes this valuable number, full 
of interest and literary importance. 

“Blackwood.” The opening article on “ Civil 
Service Appointments,” is full of ability, and though 
we differ entirely from the writer in his conclusions, 
we are quite ready to admit tbat his arguments are 
the most cogent that could be brought forward on 
that side of the question. His general opinion is that 
the question of initial appointments is really a small 
and sig a part of the subject of government 
service. e remarks on “Our Administration in 
India” show the necessity of our fixing speedily 
upon some decided line of policy in reference to 
Indian government ; and, having ‘fixed upon it, the 
necessity of not abandoning it at the suggestion of 
every crotchety legislator who fancies himself 
capable of effecting a political amelioration for 
India. The article on Ary Scheffer, the French 
| som is about the best of the many that have 

written on Mrs. Grote’s biography, and exhibits 
a thorough appreciation of him, both as artist 
and citizen. Amongst the other articles in the 
number are “ Iron-Clad Ships of War,” and “ Judi- 
cial Puzzles—the Annesley Case.” The verses 
entitled “ Carpe Diem,” though sufficiently common- 
Place in idea, are full of rich metaphor, and are of 
exquisite rhythm, 





“Fraser’s.” The author of the very admirable 
article on “ Hymnology,” this month contributes | 
one, equally agreeable, but infinitely inferior in | 
weight, on the subject of matrimony. It cannot be 
said to contain much thought, or any novel informa- 
tion, but it is pleasant post-prandial reading. The | 
style is wonderfully like that of the well-known | 
A. K.H.B. “Gryll Grange” and “Ida Conway” | 
continue their course in the department of fiction; | 
in that of philosophy, Mr. Bain furnishes another | 
paper, “The Examination of the Sentiments according 
to Phrenology ;” in the region of poetry, we have | 
“ Marie Antoinette’s Farewell to her Son,” suggested 
by Ward’s painting, and some verses on “ Newark | 
Abbey—Anugust, 1842. With a Reminiscence of | 
Angust, 1807.” They are both of considerable | 
merit, though the former is too spasmodic. The | 
“Reminiscences of M. Assheton Smith” are re- | 
viewed briefly, but in a genial spirit. We must not 
omit to notice the tremendous and deserved onslaught 
made upon Mr. Ruskin’s contributions to the “Corn- | 
hill ;” and a still severer castigation of Sir Archibald 
Alison. The “Chronicle of Current History” is | 
written with its usual comprehensiveness of view. 

“The Cornhill,” this month, is more flimsy than | 
usual, and seems to lack its ordinarily strong flavour. | 
We miss those substantial articles in which it was | 
formerly so rich, and have instead a superfluity of 
essays, delightfully written, and each of which is 
excellent in itself, but coming all together are rather | 
palling. For instance, “Oratory,” “ Work,” 
“Neighbours,” and the “ Roundabout Journey,” are 
all and each excellent ; but it would have been more 
agreeable for us, and more prudent for the editor, if 
they had been used more sparingly, and interspersed 
with stronger meat. Of this latter sort, there are 
only a long paper on “ Weather,” and a short one 
on “Ttaly’s Rival Liberators.” The former is most 
elaborately written, and is worthy of an attentive 

Owen Meredith’s “ Last Words” is full of 

exquisite sentiment, occasionally verging on the 
morbid. Mr. Ruskin enlightens the world with 
some further lucubrations on what he chooses to 
consider “Political Economy.” “Unto this Last” 
is really one of the most melancholy spectacles, 
intellectually speaking, that we have ever witnessed. 

“ Bentley’s Miscellany” contains a short article on 
Carlyle which is well worth reading. It is a notice 
of two German accounts of him, one by a Mr. 
Hartzmann, the other by Varnhagen von Ense. 

“The Art Journal” contains an exquisite engrav- 
ing of The Lower Lake of Killarney, from the 
picture by Anthony, in the Royal Collection; and one, 
if possible, still more beautifully executed, Turner's 
Village Blacksmith. 





YOUTH AND MEMORY. 


There is a bloom of varied hue— 
A bloom by mem'ry given, 

To every flower which opes to view 
Beneath youth's sunny heaven. 

Youth’s every joy, which, while possess'd, 
Seemed scarcely worth possessing, 

In mem'ry’s shadowy mantle drest 
Appears a slighted blessing. 

Youth’s every woe, when by the cloud 
Of darker fortunes shaded, 

On memory’s tablets thickly crowd, 
Like joys which time has faded. 

BW. 





Tue Eart or Dunponatp’s Memoms.—This aged 
nobleman has expired at the moment when the 
second volume of his autobiography is being issued 
by Messrs. Bentley. We understand that the first 
volume of this important historical work acquired 
so great a popularity, that the issue of the second, 
although much larger, is already completely 
exhausted. The deceased nobleman, who exhibited 
unfailing intellect almost to the last day of his life, 
and personally supervised the proof sheets of his 
memoirs as they through the press, has left 
sufficient materials in the hands of Messrs. Bentley 
for a third and concluding volume, which will 
complete not only the vindication of the old soldier- 
sailor, but furnish new and valuable materials 








towards the naval history of the country. 
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We have received :— 

“Introductory Lecture Delivered at the Opening 
of the Evening Classes of King’s College, London, 
for the Winter Session, 1860-61.” By Alphonse 
Mariette, M.A. (Williams and Norgate.) 

“ Englishwoman’s Journal ” for November. 

“Revue Germanique.” (Paris.) 

“The Ladies’ Companion and Monthly Maga- 
zine” for November. (Rogerson and Tuxford.) 

“Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions” for 
November. (John Churchill.) 

“Duffy’s Hibernian Magazine.” 
Dublin: J. Duffy.) 

“The Farmer’s Almanac and Calendar for 1861.” 
(London: Ridgway.) 

“Handbook of English History.” By Rev. 
dames Ridgeway. (London: Bell & Daldy.) 

“ Nemesis, or the Avenger.” By the Author of 
“Alone.” Run and Read Library. (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

“ The Altar Light.” A Tribute to the Memory 
of Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D. By Rev. John 
Macfarlane, LL.D. (London: J. Nisbet.) 

“The Lord Mayor of London.” A Sketch of the 
Origin, History, and Antiquity of the Office. 
Reprinted from the “City Press.” 

“One of Them.” Part XII. 


(London and 


(Chapman and 


Hall.) 
“Welcome Guest,” for November. (Houlston 
and Wright.) 
“Sacred Minstrelsy.” (Bosworth and Harrison.) 
“Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. (Chapman 








and Hall.) 
“ The Eclectic.” (Judd and Glass.) 
THE WEEK. 





TEMPLE BAR. 


Fairly in November, we are at once impatient for 
December. It is the jovial month of the year, when 
everything is to be taken as kindly as possible. You 
must dine with your relations, without displaying 
more ennui than seems to apply to the amount of 
roast ox and dry groceries that you have cheerfully 
consumed. Gracefully must a young gentleman 
talk to the “old girls,” whilst the young ladies are 
taking care of the children. It is the season that 
excuses the disgusting production of fruity port 
in place of good claret; that places the youngsters 
on an intimate footing; and that revives many 
wisely-abandoned friendships, simply because it is 
“the season.” O’Ho’s tragedy will be successful ; 
so will M‘Cad’s comedy; everything will be 
triumphant! We believe, however, that the season 
will bring forth one good thing that shall not need 
the season to ensure success. On the Ist of 
December will appear the first numbeg of Mr. George 
Augustus Sala’s new shilling magazine, “ Temple 
Bar,” a work for which, many things considered, as 
large an amount of public favour may be expected 
as for any magazine, without one exception. It 
must be understood that we are not now repeating 


what is rumoured, to use the late Mr. a’Becket’s | 


humorous phrase, “ in circles likely to be misin- 
formed.” the contrary, the secrets of authority 
have been violated in our favour. As society is 
already contrasting the new-born “Temple Bar” with 
the ten-months old “ Cornhill,” we may mention one 
decided point of difference: “Temple Bar” will 





A WHINE. 

Time alone can decide what shall be the merits 
of Mr. Cobden’s treaty with France. At present 
non-manufacturers think, to adopt the Hibernian, 
that the reciprocity is all on one side. Our neigh- 
bours are too minute in their calculations, even for 
our manufacturers ; and the published instalment of 
the tariff seems to point to the fact that greater in- 
jury may be done to trade by meddling pettinesses 
and blundering officialsk—the French douaniers are 
not a bright set of people—than by heavier duties 
that might be levied at a glance. There will be 
thousands on thousands of different duties, and a 
separate reference must be made for each by the 
English exporter as well as the French receiver. 
Our ordinary Englishman, moreover, who is made 
to pay dearer for his spirits in order that he may 
have his wine cheaper, will be disgusted to find that 
he will not like his wine when he gets it. This 
year the Bordeaux vintage is rich in quantity, but 
bad in quality; and it is only by the expensive 
process of separating the bad from the good grapes 
that a wine fit for the English market can be 
obtained. The Champagne vintage has had no sun ; 
therefore there is no saccharine in the grape, no 
alcohol. The only wine that appears to be good 
of its kind is the Roussillon. Does the reader re- 
member something of that name in Mr. Thackeray’s 
“Great Hoggarty Diamond”? We can feel the 
enamel off our teeth already. 

THE CAFFRE LAUREATE. 

We trust that, as the figure-head of H.M.S. 
Euryalus is turned home for Christmas, the 
head of H.R.H. Prince Alfred will not be turned 
also. It is no slight part of the misfortunes of 
princes that they are turned into little men before 
they have become great boys. But a prince on 
board ship is most peculiarly situated. One day 
mast-headed by a captain who will make no distinc- 
tions, or cobbed in the cock-pit by midshipmen who 
will ; the next day on shore, laying, as Prince Alfred 
did at the Ca 
making a little speech, being highly complimented, 
and telling all the notabilities that they may be sure 
he will go home and tell his royal mother. The 
Prince, it appears, was highly affected on leaving 


the society of the friendly Caffres, but we trust that | 
he will not come home with a ring through his nose, | 


as was suggested by a far-seeing disciple of Rousseau. 
Darala, a Caffre chief, went the length of doing 
poetic honours on the occasion, his farewell ode 
beiug :— 
“ We have seen the Child of Heaven, 
We have seen the Son of the Queen.” 

If this poet be elevated, as in the case of Richard 
Savage, to the office of Volunteer Laureate, it is to 


be hoped that his laurels will not be worn upon his | 
Perhaps they might be advantageously | 


brows. 
used elsewhere. 
LORD INGESTRE’S LETTER. 


There is a somewhat irreverent jest—attributed 


to a rev. gentleman whom Lord John Russell did 
not make a bishop—to the effect that there is an 
extra commandment: “Thou shalt not be found 
out.” It is this very commandment, and no 
other, that Lord Ingestre has broken, in writing a 
confidential circular soliciting support for a weekly 
journal of Conservative principles. Hence the 
“Telegraph ” takes occasion to abuse the “Press” 
and Lord Ingestre; and the “Standard” in turn 
abuses the “Telegraph.” With political feuds 
it is not our business to interfere; but in justice 
to Lord Ingestre, it must be said that in seeking 
the extension of his own creed he is only doing 
what all conscientious people are doing every day. 
It surely shows nothing wrong in a cause to have 


| its supporters anxious to promote it. 


MUSIC AND THE MILLION. 
Whilst our country men and women are running 


contain exactly one sheet, or sixteen pages, more | mad on music; when operas, concerts, Canterburies 
than its grave and reverend senior. The novel, | and Westons, are the only safe means of making im- 


already promised to be the best to be had for gold, 
will be from the pen of a “young lady, her first 
appearance on any stage ;” so no astonishment need 
be exhibited if the work should prove to be another 
“Jane Eyre,” or “Mary Barton.” Amongst the 
contributors to the first number will be the Rev. 
Mr. Bellew and Dr. Hood, a celebrated authority in 
insane circles, who will furnish a paper concerning 
“Criminal Lunatics.” 


| 


mediate fortunes ; whilst Alboni will not open her 
lips under two thousand francs, and the great 
Metheny drives a chariot and six to every extremity 


| of London, on the same evening, to sing “ The other 


side of Jordan ;” and while English people pay for 
all, it is painful to see that English people are in- 
sulted by the purveyors of the best of those enter- 
tainments, the operas. Every morning the news- 
papers are infested with lists of the “fashionables” 


the first stone of a sailors’ home, | 


who attended the performance of this or that at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. There is his Serene Highness 
Prince Saxe-Smallcoal, the Count Kickhisown- 
whiskeroff, &c., &c., until we come to plain Mr. 
Somebody. The inference is, that the public go to 
see the “swells,” and not to listen to the perform- 
ance, and anything more d ing can scarcely 
be inferred. This*kind of folly happily does not 
exist in other professions; although, un- 
happily, every folly is oned in drama or opera. 
Last Saturday morning, forinstance, the weekly papers 
announced by advertisement that in consequence of the 
enthusiastic reception of M. Fechter and Huy Blas, 
the performance would be given all the next week ; 
and this in the face of the fact that M. Fechter 
and Ruy Blas did not appear until the evening of 
the day on which the announcement appeared. Can 
we imagine a second edition of a book being issued 
before anybody had read a line of the first edition ? 
or can we imagine that anybody would read a book 
simply because Lord Tomnoddy had dozed over a 
page or two of it the night before ? 


LITERATURE IN THE PARKS. 

The Hon. Mr. Cowper's task is an easy one, now 
the ground is hard, and all the rails have been taken 
up, placed elsewhere, and then replaced. Let him 
turn his attention to the literature on the notice 
boards in the parks. In Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde Park we read—“No dogs admitted, except 
led by a string ;” a rule (by the way never attended 
to) couched in which makes the cultivated 
of Kensington laugh. If the class of grammar is 
to be given according to the class of frequenters, 
the notice at the Victoria Park might be—“ No 
dawgs, on’y noosed.” 








MUSIC. 

HER MAJESTY’S. 

Exceptitig always the “Robin Hood” nights, we 
| do not remember to have seen so large an aadience 
| assembled here during the present season, as that 
| which was attracted on the Friday of last week, to 
| witness the revival of the “Huguenots.” What 
with an imperfect band and a faulty chorus, an 
unusual amount of responsibility devolves on Madlle. 
Tietjens and Signor Giuglini, to whose exertions the 
present success of the opera is to be mainly attri- 
| buted. Signor Gassier makes 2 very good Marcel, 
| whilst Signor Briani, as Count de Nevers, is as poor 
and inefficient as can possibly be imagined. Madame 
Lemaire sustained the part of the Page on the 
whole creditably. In the third act the exciting 
duetto :-— . 





“Tu mio sospir, tu l'amor mio,” 
| and Valentine’s pathetic air, 
‘*Che! Raoul, il mio dolor dunque, 
Non pud touarti il core ?” 
enchained the audience, more than ever confirming 
| them in the persuasion that in the tragic delineation 
of this character, Madlle Tietjens is inferior to none; 
| even Signor Giuglini, usually so cold und unim- 
passioned, partakes of the dramatic energy inspired 
| by acting with so intellectual an artiste, aud the 
curtain falls upon the plaudits of the whole house. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

If we may judge from the crowded appearance of 
this house on the Thursday of last week, and the 
Wednesday of this, we should say that Meyerbeer’s 
opera of “ Dinorah” was as successful and as fresh 
as though it had been B sre but a week since. 
On each occasion Miss e’s charming delivery of 
the Shadow song called forth an unanimous encore, 
and Mr. Chaple, who made his second appearance in 
the character of Hoel last week, was compelled to 
repeat the second verse of the beautiful romance in 
the third act, “ Ah! now I feel the burden,” though 
for our own part we can hardly say that either his 
acting or his singing are at present such as to 
entitle him to this honour. Miss Pyne, Mr. Harri- 
son, and Mr. Chaple were all summoned before the 
curtain at the conclusion of the third act. 

Balfe’s pretty and vivacious opera, “The Rose of 
Castille” (a ‘second performance of which is an- 
nounced for this evening,) was revived at this house 
last Monday with the following cast :—Elvira, Miss 
Louisa Pyne; Donna Carmen, Miss Thirlwall ; 
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Manuel, Mr. W. Harrison; Don Florio, Mr. H. 
Corri; the other parts were taken by Mr. C. Durand, 
Mr. St. Albyn, and Mr. Wallworth respectively. 
The overture, with its graceful and appropriate 
accompaniment of castanets, was rendered with 
great effect by the orchestra, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the audience, and also, it would seem, to 
that of the composer himself, who was present on 
this occasion. Mr, Harrison personated the pseudo- 
muleteer with infinite vigour and animation, and 
was encored in the muleteer’s song in the first act, 
“Tama simple muleteer.” On the first represen- 
tations of Meyerbeer’s “ Dinorah,” the French critics 
made with his introduction of the goat’s bell 
in the music, asserting that the illustrious maestrohad 
Saeiraaigat be eggs tothe obligato whip ax 
might be applied to the obligato whip ac- 
—— . which characterises this song, but we 
we should be very unwilling to see it dis- 
carded, even though it may, to a certain extent, be 
open to criticism. Mr. Durand, to whom the rather 
uninteresting part of Don Pedro, the conspirator, 
was assigned, was encored in the ballad, in the 
second act, “Though fortune darkly o’er me frown.” 
With a powerful baritone, rich and deep in quality, 
and steady in delivery, Mr. C. Durand is itkely to 
be a great acquisition to the staff of this 
establishment. Mr. H. Corri is an admirable Don 
Florio, though not equal, in our opinion, to Mr. 
Honey’s laughable impersonation of the same char- 
acter. Either from nervousness or some other 
cause, Mr. Wallworth, as Pablo, was scarcely audible. 
The Queen’s attendant, Donna Carmen, was well 
represented by Miss Thirlwall, both in the part of 
the rustic, in the first act, and that of the lady-in- 
waiting in the third act, where she was encored in 
the song which introduces it. The obligato clarionet 
part, brilliantly played by Mr. Lazarus, seems almost 
to raise that instrument to the dignity of the human 
_ Voice, and suggests to our mind an idea of those per- 
formances, in which, more than half a century ago, 
Madame Dansi with her vocal organ, pa 
Lebrun, upon his oboe, used to astonish all Europe ; 
each contesting with the other the palm of supe- 
riority in the execution of the most rapid and 
difficult Miss Pyne enacted the part of 
ities es ie as in that of the “Crown 
i ” with all the dignity and grace su 
to [be inseparable from that high office. Her re- 
semblance, whether fancied or real, to our own 
beloved Sovereign, invests her impersonation of the 
royal character with a charm which never fails to 
have its due effect with the audience; hence her 
success in this part is alway; assured. Her vocalisa- 
tion seems so fluent and so natural, that the great 
demand upon her vocal powers in the scherzo 
might pass almost unnoticed, were not some of the 
divisions ingenfously repeated on the oboe by the 
composer, and so brought into prominence. Miss 
Pyne received a well-merited encore in the ballad, 
“ Of girlhood’s happy days I dream,” in the second 
act. The laughing terzetto in the same act, by 
Misses Pyne, Thirlwall, and Mr. W. Harrison, was 
capitally sung and played by all three, and voci- 
ferously redemanded. Mr. Harrison’s pointed appli- 
cation of the words, “ Real gems like you are scarce 
in all countries,” (words addressed in the drama by 
Manuel to Elvira im the first act) met with a 
cordial and hearty response from the audience, who 
gladly seized that opportunity of testifying their 
opinion of that lady’s vocal powers. 
Both the tenor ballad, “ Could’st thou, dear maid, 
form array,” and Llvira’s song in the second 
act, “I'm but a simple t-maid,” were omitted 
—most probably to leave sufficient time for the 
ag ace of the first act of the “'Trovatore,” 
Ww. it has been the custom to produce at this 
house during the last fortnight, after the conclusion 
of the opera. The most severe of Signor 
Verdi's detractors could hardly have devised a more 
ingenious plan for showing up his deficiencies than 
by thus placing him in direct juxta-position with 
other composers—with Meyerbeer, for instance, after 
whose elaborate harmonies and original instrumen- 
tation Verdi's unmeaning recitatives, noisy unison 
choruses, and general poverty of harmony, 
are rendered most painfully apparent. Unless 
it be for the purpose of finding employment 














for some members of the numerous company 
attached to this house, we cannot conceive any ! 
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adequate reason for this measure, and we are quite 
sure that both the audience and the performers 
would gladly dispense with this extra demand upon 
their attention. In music especially, if in no other 
branch of art, is the truth of old Hesiod’s aphorism 
readily conspicuous— 

“T) wrtoy imicv wurris.” 

Mr. Edward Loder’s name hasof late years beenso 
little before the public that to many of our musical 
dilettanti his beautiful opera of “The Night 
Dancers” will seem to be invested with all the 
charms of novelty. Produced originally at the 
Princess’s Theatre, just fourteen years ago, under 
almost every possible disadvantage—with actors who 
could not sing, vocalists who could not act, and 
instrumentalists who could not play—it yet contrived 
through its intrinsic beanties, not merely to arrest 
the attention, but to extort the admiration of the 
public, and to keep possession of the stage during a 
most successful run of upwards of forty nights. As 
it is now about to be brought ont at this house, in 
the course of the next week, with all the available 
resources of the establishment, including the 
magnificent decorations, a very powerful cast, a 
superb orchestra, and last, not least, the able 
superintendence of Mr. Alfred Mellon, it is not, 
perhaps, too much to anticipate for it another long 
run. 


A slight sketch of the plot, and its musical 
adaptation by the composer, may not be out of 
place here, as it will give our readers a much 
clearer idea of the piece when they see it on the 
stage. According to an old Servian legend, the 
“Night Dancers” or “Willis” are supposed to be 
maiden brides, who have died before the weddi 
day ; they are represented as unable, after death, 
to rest in their graves, from their insatiable love of 
dancing: according to another version, they exert 
all their charms to allure unwary mortals within 
the precincts of their fairy circle, and then consign 
them to destruction. The librettist has had recourse 
to both these ideas, which he hascombinedin hisstory. 
The opera consists of two acts, preceded by an 
introductory piece, called an “ Induction,” in length 
about equal to another act. Giselle, the heroine of 
the piece, is represented as about to be married on 
the following morn to a young forester, Albert. 
After a short conversation with her cousin Aary, 
who soon after retires to rest, she hears the strains 
of distant music borne upon the waters. She listens, 
and recognises the voice of her lover. Asthe voices 
of Albert and of his crew die away, she falls down, 
overpowered by sleep, before the image of the 
Virgin, in her room, and dreams. In the two acts 
we have the events of her dream, as they appeared 
to her, dramatised. In the first place, the intended 


ng | pieces in the opera which deserve a s 





in 1846 and in 1860 may interest some of our 
readers :— 


Prixcess’s THEatre, Oct., 1846. 


oe ive ot Madame Albertazzi. 
Mary one ose one Miss Smythson. 
Bertha wee . Miss 8. wer. 
Duke eee ose pk Mr. Bodda. 
Fridslin ... Mr. Leffler. 
Albert ioe Mr. Allen. 
Covent Garpex, Ocr., 1860. 
Giselle ese eco eee Madame Palmieri. 
Mary os see eve Miss Thirlwall. 
Bertha oes int se a 
Albert Mr. Haigh. 
Fridslin Mr. Corri. 


The part of Giselle is one which make 
considerable demands upon the powers of the per- 
former, dramatic as well as vocal; and we think no 
worthier representative could be found than Madame 
Palmieri, who to considerable vocal skill adds 
dramatic powers of a high order; indeed, a very 
favourable opportunity is here presented to an in- 
telligent actress, for the part of (Giselle has, not- 
withstanding its long run, still to be created. 
Madame Albertazzi, to whom this part was origi- 
nally assigned, was not only vocally unfitted for it, 
inasmuch as she had only a mezzo-soprano voice, 
whilst a high ee is absolutely indispensable for 
the music, but she was, in addition, in such a deli- 
cate state of health, that during the intervals when 
she was off the stage, she was compelled to have 
recourse to arespirator. The unfortunate accident 
by which Madame Albertazzi was near losing her 
life through fire on the first night of the perform- 
ance, is too well known to need repetition here. 

As far as our memory serves us, there are three 
ial mention : 
one is the flowing and melodious “ Flower duett” in 
the first act, where, by plucking away the leaves of 
a flower, one by one, to the words, “ He loves me— 
loves me not,” Giselle endeavours to ascertain the 
real state of her lover’s feelings towards her, an 
innocent device familiarised to us through Goéthe’s 
“ Faust,” where the same method is resorted to for 
a similar purpose. The remaining two are the 
“requiem” chanted by Albert and over the 
grave of Giselle; and the “ Ave, Maria!” in the finale 
of the second act, where Giselle returns her pious 
thanks to the Virgin. Each of these beautiful melo- 
dies will, we expect, be great favourites. 

Mr. Loder is still in the prime of life; but an 
excessive addiction to study, which in Mendelssohn’s. 
case proved fatal, resulted in the present instance in 
ee derangement, which has neces- 
sitated a life of perfect seclusion during the last two. 
years. The public will, however, be glad to learn 
that Mr. Loder has so far recovered as to be able to 
attend the rehearsals and superintend all matters 


marriage between herself and Albert is deferred, | in connection with the revival of this opera; and 
owing to the sudden illness of the venerable priest | among the hundreds who will flock to see it, pro- 
who was to have performed the ceremony. During | bably none will derive greater pleasure from its 


this interval, a party of noble strangers, consisting 
of the Duke, his daughter Bertha, and their suite, 
‘having lost their way in the forest, arrive on the 
spot; and it is discovered that Albert, who is no 
longer a forester, but, like Tennyson’s Lord Burleigh, 
a noble in disguise, is betrothed to his cousin Bertha. 
On making this unhappy discovery, (Giselle, in spite 
of Alvert’s reiterations and protestations of love, falls 
lifeless in his arms, and the intended marriage is 
now turned into a sad funeral procession, with all 
the solemn formalities attendant upon it. This con- 
cludes the first act. In the second act, Albert, ac- 
companied by Bertha, whom he has always regarded 
in the light of a sister, visits the tomb of Giselle, 
who is now one of the “night-dancers.” He there 
invokes the shade of his departed mistress, and after 
a tender and impassioned interview, declares his un- 
alterable determination to abandon life, and die in 
her fatal embrace. At this juncture, when Giselle 
has uttered her last sad adieu, the hunter’s horn is 
heard in the distance; she awakes from her dee 
sleep, finds, to her unutterable joy, that the whole 
is but a vision of her distempered imagination ; that 
she has failen asleep in her own chamber, before the 
image of the Virgin ; that she is still Giselle, alive, 
and about to be a joyful bride, and no longer a 
“night dancer.” The joyous abbey-bells break in 
upon her pious thanksgiving “ Ave, Maria!” and the 
curtain falls upon the marriage of the now re- 
united lovers. 

The following disposition of the dramatis persone 





performance than the gifted composer himself. 
EXETER HALL. 

The first series of the People’s Philharmonic 
Concerts has i and the second will be 
resumed on Monday, November 5. Two perform- 
ances of the “ Messiah,” one of Mozart’s “ Twelfth. 
Mass,” besides half-a-dozen miscellaneous concerts, 
in which the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, and Rossini had their special place in 
the programmes, show well for the energy and 
catholic taste of the conductor and originator of 
these concerts. Dr. James Pech. In the next series 
we are promised the “Elijah,” Beethoven's “ Fi- 
delio,” and Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” Dr. Pech will 
find that he has a rather formidable rival in the 
Monday Popular Concerts, which seem to have 
taken a firm hold on the mind of the public. Dr. 
Pech’s scheme, however, is still more broad and 
extensive in purpose than these entertainments, and 
should therefore meet with a proportionate degree- 


p | of success at the hands of those for whose benefit 


this series is projected. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

In accordance with the fashion set of late years: 
by certain eminent Italian singers, Madame Novello 
is about to take another farewell of the English 
public at the above-named music hall, on Wednes- 
day, November 21. On this occasion Mr. Benedict’s 
lyrical drama “ Undine” will be performed, for the 
first time to a London audience, Madame Novello 
sustaining the principal soprano part. 
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We are happy to see that the Monday Popular | 
Concerts are announced to commence on Monday, | 
November 12. The design of these concerts is so | 
excellent, affording to all classes the opportunity of | 
hearing some of the choicest stringed compositions | 
of the great masters, that we heartily wish them all | 
success. Not the least important aid to the diffusion | 
of musical knowledge is to be found in the “ Ana- | 
lytical Programmes,” which contain a great amount 
of information bearing upon the art, and are, from 
the low price at which they are sold, within the | 
reach of all. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Since the appointment of Mr. Bowley to the 
general ment of this colossal palace of 
amusement and instruction, the public have had no 
reason to complain of any lack of variety in the 
entertainments. Concerts, balloon-ascents, flower- 
shows, horse-taming exhibitions, all are presented in 
rapid succession. During the last month there 
have been three Italian concerts, in which the 
principal vocal parts have been sustained by our 
leading artists, Madlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini, 
and one of more moderate pretensions, consisting of 
vocal music performed by the members of the 
Vocal Association, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Benedict. Under the same able guidance, the 
winter series of concerts, usually given here, will be 
commenced this (Saturday) afternoon. Beethoven’s 
Second Symphony in D will form the chief 
orchestral work ; whilst the principal vocal pieces 
will be selected from Macfarren’s new and highly 
successful opera of “Robin Hood.” An overture, 
by the celebrated Russian composer, Glinka, will 
also be performed, for the first time in this country 





THE DRAMA. 





LYCEUM. 

According to announcement, the “School for 
Scandal” was produced on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings last. The only notable point about its 
a was Mr. George Vining’s Sir Peter 

eazle. Those who saw him at St. James’s, in the 
character of Charles Surface would scarcely suppose 
him capable of undertaking a part so entirely 
different as that of Charles Surface’s uncle. This 
new impersonation, however, was not less successful 
than his old one. On Wednesday evening the 
“School for Scandal” was replaced by the “ Love 
Chase,” in consequence of the indisposition of Mr. 
Villiers. On Thursday we were gratified by another 
of the old-fashioned comedies in the shape of 
Colman’s “ Jealous Wife,” with Miss Gougenheim 
as Mrs. Oakley, Mr. George Vining as her unfor- 
tunate spouse, Miss Maria Ternan as Harriet Russet, 
Mr. J. Rouse as Sir Harry Beagle, and Mr. Neville 
as Lord Trinket. The cast was very successful, and 
though at first the piece hung rather heavily, it was 
rather owing to its own construction than to the 
acting, and the admirable style in which Miss 
Gougenheim and Mr. George Vining went through 
the scene at the end of the third act (the original 
five acts, by the way, being condensed into three) 
brought the curtain down amidst unanimous ap- 
plause. Let us once more remind Miss Gougenheim 
that she very much deteriorates the pleasure caused 
by her sparkling and vigorous acting, by her exces- 
sive boisterousness. 

STRAND. 

A most attractive little drama, entitled “The Post- 
boy,” from the pen of Mr. H. T. Craven, was pre- 
sented, for the first time, on Wednesday last. The 
materials of the plot are somewhat slight, but the 
whole is so artistically worked out, and the charac- 
ters so admirably sustained, that there can be no 
two opinions as to the success of the piece. The | 
principal character is Joe Spurrit, the Post-boy (Mr. 
J. Rogers), whose granddaughter, Mi ria (Miss M. 
Oliver), has contracted a clandestine marriage with 
Mr. Henry Bingley (Mz. Pursell), son of Sir John 
Bingley (Mr. J. Bland), the type of the stern, auto- 
cratic father, so popular with the playwrights of | 
bygone days. The young couple live in seclusion 
at Norwood, and the frequent but necessary absence 
of the gentleman, coupled with other suspicious cir- 
cumstances, gives rise to a doubt as to whether the 
lady has any legal claim to the title of Mrs. Bingley. 


Sir John succeeds in diseovering their whereabouts 
and, taking this view of the matter, imsists on an 
immediate separation. This is effected, and poor 
old Joe is almost heartbroken at the disgrace of his 
granddaughter, who, it should be mentioned, is bound 
by an oath not to divulge the secret of her marriage 
until the death of her father-in-law. In the second 
act we meet with her in the character of a profes- 
sional vocalist, who has achieved a decided success. 
Here she makes the acquaintance of a Miss Wharton 
(Miss Bufton), a young lady of fortune, who has | 
been selected by Sir John as his future daughter-in- | 
law. Miss Wharton discovers the true position of | 
Maria, and on receiving intelligence of the baronet’s 
death, does a her power to reconcile the 
estranged couple. e telegraph has, however, 
confounded Sir John’s departure Paris with his 
departure from this world, and he accordingly reap- 
pears on the stage to relent, and to mete out strict 
poetical justice to the now happy pair. The whole 
suecess of the piece turns upon the admirable im- 
personations of the Post-boy and his charming 
grand-daughter, by Mr. Rogers and Miss Oliver. Mr. 
Turner was also very effective in the character of 
Fubbs, the supercilious flunkey. The curtain fell 
amid most tumultuous applause, and the characters 
were again and again re-demanded. 
PRINCESS'S. 

This theatre was re-opened on Saturday evening 
last for the winter season. The great attraction is 
M. Fechter, the well-known actor, from the Vaude- | 








SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 

Ox Wednesday evening last Dr. Dresser delivered 
the introductory lecture in connection with the 
botanical department of this institution. 

The first proposition advanced was, that knowledge 
is necessary in order to the right understanding or 
conception of an object, and is therefore indispen- 
sable to the artist, if a correct method of delineating 
is desired. 

When an object is presented to the eye, a concep- 


| tion of it is formed in the mind, which conceived 


idea varies in accordance with the knowledge of the 
beholder; and from the delineation of the object 
given by the spectator, his knowledge of the 
subject can be discovered toa very gent extent, as 
the representation manifests the idea which has 
been conceived of the object. 

In verification of this position, reference was 
made to certain parts of plants. It was 
advanced that if a person who is totally 

uainted with botanical science views a 
branch of the apple-tree, the pear-tree, or the rose, 
he will probably pronounce the leaves to pro- 
ceed from the stem in a casual manner, that a 
a plan in which no principle of order is discov e; 
but that if a twig of the lilac or horse-chestnut be 
chosen, the leaves will be seen to grow in pairs—the 
leaves of each pair passing in opposite or contrary 


ville at Paris. The piece selected for his début in | directions. A methodical law will be obvious in the 
England is an adaptation or translation of Victor \ leaves of a little common plant, generally known 
Hugo’s “Ruy Blas.” We shall have something to | under the name of the goose-grass (the grass which 
say both of the actor and the piece on a future | geese eat), or, to country children, whip-tongue, as 
occasion. Meanwhile, it is sufficient to record M. | when drawn across the tongue, it “ whips the skin 
Fechter’s decided success. | off,” owing to the roughness of the stems and leaves. 
| In this plant the orderly arrangement of the leaves 











SCIENCE. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR | 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox., Nov. 5.—General Monthly Meeting of the Royal | 
Institution, at 2 o'clock. | 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8 | 

o'clock. 
Wep., Nov. 7.—Royal Society of Literature, 44. 0’clock, | 
Geological Society of London, at Burling- | 
ton House, 8 o'clock. t 





GroLocicaL Socrery.—At the first meeting of | 
this society for the ensuing season, to be held on | 
Wednesday evening next, the following papers | 
will be read:—1l. On the denudation of Soft | 
Strata. By the Rev. O. Fisher, M.A, F.G.S. 2. | 
On an undescribed Fossil Fern from the lower coal- | 
measures of Nova Scotia. By Dr. Dawson, F.G.S. , 
3. On the Sections of Strata exposed in the | 
excavations for the south high-level sewer at | 
Peckham and Dulwich ; with a notice of the Fossils | 
found there. By C. Rickman, Esq. 





TemMPLE GarDENS.—The chrysanthemums are | 
daily progressing towards their greatest perfection ; | 
one named Cassandra, a flower of marvellous beauty, | 
wins the admiration of all. Visitors are respectfully | 
solicited not to omit an inspection of the pompones, | 
a dwarf variety (bearing a minute blossom) of this | 
charming autumn flower in the large ci beds | 
of the Middle Temple Garden, near Essex Street. 
The exhibition is free, without the trouble of ob- | 
taining tickets or orders, and is open daily from | 
nine till dusk. i 

Free Worsnrp-—Wnar tr is.—A_ work treating | 
of this very recondite subject is in the press, azd | 
will immediately appear. It is entitled “Curious | 


' 


| Things of the Outside World ;” is in two volumes; | 
| and is the production of Mr. Hargra 


ve Jennings, | 


| author of the “Indian Religions; or, Results of the 
| Mysterious Buddhism,” &c. 


Mr. James Blackwood has the following works ia | 
preparation :—“ The History of a Pilgrim, with | 


| some Account of the Shrine to which he Journeyed.” | 


“Annie: a Romance of Indian Life.” “The | 


is obvious, as they are disposed in rings, each ring 
eonsisting of four, five, or more leaves. 

If we now refer to the leaf arrangement of such 
a plant as the sugar-cane, we discover that the 
successive leaves are situated alternately at both 
sides of the stem—that is, the leaves are in two 
tows, the rows being situated at opposite sides of 
the stem, and the leaves are not ite each other; 
but we have first a leaf at cao. tthe, Side oe we 
have a leaf at the other, higher up still we have a 
leaf at the other, and so on: but this is not all, for 
it must be particularly noticed that a spiral thread 
wound around the stem could touch the base of 
every leaf in such a manner that the successively 
higher leaves should not only fall upon the spiral 
thread, but should also be removed from cack other 
by half the circumference of the stem. 

This mode of leaf arrangement has been repre- 
sented by the fraction }: the numerator (*3 giving 
the number of revolutions (here one) made by the 
spiral thread before reaching a leaf which is over 
the one with which we started; the denominator 
(2) giving the number of leaves encountered before 
a leaf is met with situated over the one with which 
we started; the whole fraction indicating the dis- 
tance of the successive leaves from each other in 
of the circumference of the stem (here one- 

f). 

Another mode of leaf arrangement equally worthy 
of notice, is represented by the fraction }, im 
which the leaves are.also disposed in a spiral 
manner—the difference between this arrangement 
and the last consisting in the fact that in the latter 
case the leaves are in three rows, and not in two, as 
in the former instance; and the successive leaves 
are removed from one another by one-third of the 
circumference of the stem, and not by half the cir- 
cumference, as in the sugar-cane. 

In the one-third ent the spiral thread 
makes one revolution (the numerator) before it en- 
counters a leaf situated over the first, and in the one 
revolution three (the denominator) leaves are en- 
countered. 

An extremely common mode of leaf arrange- 
ment is represented by the fraction 3, where the 
spiral thread makes two revolutions (the numerator) 
before it reaches a leaf situated over the first, and in 
which five leaves (the denominator) are encountered 
while making the two revolutions, the successive 


Christmas Tree for 1861, or Book of Instruction and | leaves being, necessarily, two-fifths of the circum- 


Amusement for all Young People.” 


ference of the stem fromeach other. This arrange- 
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ment is met with in the apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
currant, and rose; and is at beaane occurrence. 

To indicate the arrangements of leaves which 
commonly occur without remarking upon them, we 
may note the fractions $, 3, 3, 3, 1°, A, 3%- 

Observation of ‘these fractions, which represent 
the common forms of leaf arrangement, shows that 
tbey bear singular relations to each other ; thus, by 
adding the numerators of the two preceding frac- 
fions together, the numerator of any fraction is ob- 
tained—thus the “one” of the half fraction added 
to the “one” of the one-third fraction gives two, 
the number of the next fraction—the two-fifth frac- 
tion. This is also the case with the denominators, 
for if the “three” of the one-third fraction be added 
to the “five” of the two-fifth fraction, the result 
will be eight, which is the denominator of the next 
fraction. 

It should also be observed that three is the de- 
nominator of the one-third fraction and the numer- 
ator of the three-eighth fraction ; that five is the 
denominator of the two-fifth fraction and the 
numerator of the five-thirteenth fraction ; and so on 
with the other numbers. 

These fractions are invested with a liar in- 
terest when we find that they pervade ier tape 
ments of nature as well as the floral kingdom. 

If we deal with planets instead of plants, we find 
that the number of days in the years of the planets 
are as follows—however, the statements are here 
‘made in round numbers :— 


Neptune ... <0 ase eee «-- 62000 days. 
Uranus ... ioe pile ons -. 31090 ,, 
Ra te SOS 
Jupiter ... ose os eee oe 4330 ,, 
Asterodia on ios - oes, SM oy 
Earth... prs - oe 365 


Tt will be seen that the year of Uranus is onc- 
half the length of that of Neptune; that the year 
of Saturn is one-third the length of that of Uranus 
(owing to the absence of fractions, this does not 
come exactly right) ; that the year of Jupiter is two- 
fifths that of Saturn, and so on; and thus we again 
m4 ~ same Thelen 

e animal ki we find a curious pla 
upon numbers; i © tieeh talon. ban on, eroe 
number of toes, it has two horns; if an odd number, 
it has only one. And there are like plays upon 
numbers in almost every department of nature, the 
consideration of which led some of the ancients to 
believe that creation was nothing but a play upon 
numbers. 

These considerations, we think, are sufficient to 
establish the fact that a law of order exists in crea- 
tion which the artist cannot reasonably hope to dis- 
cover in the time at his disposal, which law is of the 
utmost importance to those who would truthfull 
delineate plants, or learn the principles upon whi 
nature constructs her manifold and multiform 

The princi 

next proposition made was that the princi- 
ples manifested tn the growth of plants are coinci- 
dent with bs Bi age of ornamentation. The three 
great principles in the vegetable kingdom appear to 
be order, symmetry, and repetition ; = connection 
with the plan of order manifested in the floral 
world, many points of interest were noticed. 

The principle of repetition was worked out by 
the phyton theory, and it was shown that any 
branch or portion of a plant-consists simply of parts 
which are similar. Thus, we may take a stem, the 
leaves of which are arranged upon that spiral prin- 
ciple which is indicated by the fraction 4, and cut 
the stem through between every leaf, where it will 
be found that we have simply divided the stem into 
similar parts. 

In like manner all stems can be shown to consist 
of like parts, and, indeed, growth only multiplies 
members, or produces parts similar to those which 
already exist. 

It was also urged that a harmony exists between 
the form of the plant and the circumstances with 
which it is surrounded, which statement was 
Verified by several interesting illustrations. 

We understand that the botanical class in con- 
nection with this school is open to all ladies who 
may desire to join it, and that the admission to it is 
independent of that to the other portions of the 
school ; also, that the fee for the session of five 
months is 10s. 6d. for a two hours’ lesson per week. 





We are happy to see that the class is thus placed 
within the reach of most. 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 
Oxrorp, Noy. 1. 

Tue statute empowering the vice-chancellor, with 
the consent of the delegates of accounts, to invest 
university moneys in securities at his own discretion, 
was rejected, though by a narrow majority. 

The delegates of accounts are certain official per- 
sonages, a large gathering of heads of houses, and a 
few elected members. The last element in the 


aggregate is composed, on the whole, of what are 
here called “men of business,” a descriptive phrase 
of about the same significance as the social one of a 
thoroughly good-natured fellow. 


When one comes to realise what probably would 
have taken place if the statute had passed and been 
accepted as university law, academies should have 
some interest in the result. No doubt the university 
would have made advances to the colleges. Colleges 
are obliged to live from hand to mouth, so to speak; 
and are not, therefore, improving landlords. The 
university balances are large, and might, no doubt, 
be made beneficially available to those corporations. 
One wishes they could be. But in this case, on the 
rule that Cesar’s wife should escape suspicion, it 
would be well that there should be nobody in the 
list of delegates who is interested in the distribution 
of university funds. 

The election at Magdalene College for demies has 
terminated in the college not filling up the vacancy 
which their new statutes require should be made for 
candidates in the domain of physical science, by 
which must be understood chemistry, mechanics, 
and physiology. That the demyship should not be 
filled up, is, under the circumstances, rational and 
judicious. These subjects are not taught in schools, 
or taught in the most superficial way, and modern 
school education must be considerably altered before 
they will be effectively taught at all. But the 
college would seriously compromise its reputation, 
if it suffered incompetent persons to be elected, be- 
cause there was a vacancy, and it has done wisely to 
decline those whom it judges inferior to its mark. 

Putting aside the question whether physical 
science forms any of what people understand 
by education, though a vast deal may be said on the 
negative aspect of the question, and the confusion 
between the usefulness of knowledge and its bearing 
upon habits and thought and character, it may be 
well doubted whether the advocates of physical 
philosophy in Oxford, have taken the best steps for 
the interests of their favourite sciences. A com- 
pulsory election to a scholarship, and that scholar- 
ship one of considerable value, will not necessarily 
bring about, in the person of its possessor, a disposi- 
tion to increase the stock of knowledge which he 
already has. Iam confident in my prediction that 
very few of those who are elected to scholarships on 
these subjects will distinguish themselves in the 
final examination. 

On the other hand, exhibitions extending over a 
period of three or four years, and commencing from 
the time in which undergraduates have passed their 
first public examination, would be of great service 
to those who wish to give their attention distinctively 
to the study of natural philosophy. These exhibi- 
tions should be of considerable value—say £120 
a-year—and evidence should be required from the 
college at which the exhibitioner resides that he is 
making good use of the advantages afforded him, 
and will not frustrate the intention of the endow- 
ment. Something like this plan is adopted in the 
reconstitution of Radecliffe’s travelling fellowships, 
where the emoluments of the possessors are amply 
sufficient to supply funds for a careful study of 
medicine, while the conditions of tenure compel, as 
far as such conditions can compel, the right applica- 
tion of the benefaction. 

These conditions should be interpreted rigidly, 
and enforced with severity. Under the old founda- 
tion Radcliffe’s fellows generally, it is true, became 
physicians, and were faithful to the expressed and 


sir 
a cat ye A 


implied intentions of the founder. But there was a 
marked exception within the memory of many 
Oxford men. One of Radcliffe’s fellows died high 
in office in the diplomatic world. The old fellow- 
ship was tenable for ten years, and was not, by the 
way, vacated by marriage. Of these ten years five 
must be spent abroad, and the holder of the fellow- 
ship was obliged to graduate in medicine. The 
diplomatist to whom I refer went to Vienna, re- 
mained there his ten years as an attaché, or what 
not ; did, it is true, graduate as M.B.; but never 
practised, and never knew physic at all, one may 
conclude. 

Again, the law scholarships on Mr. Viner’s founda- 
tion were frequently held by persons who never 
studied law, but went into orders. These anomalies 
are altered now, at least as far altered as rules can 
alter anomalies. 

Physical science, however, will gain most if 
college examinations for fellowships are directed in 
fair proportion towards testing proficiency in these 
subjects. Of course colleges have the power to elect 
fellows for any kind of knowledge they please. 
They may, for instance, base the whole of their 
election on a candidate’s knowledge of Divinity, and 
I have heard that lately a gentleman was elected to 
a fellowship on this ground entirely. Whether 
they will show favour to physical science or not, I 
cannot predict; whether they should have been 
called upon to show the programme of their examin- 
ation, as far as its leading features go, or not, is a 
question which might be reasonably answered in the 
affirmative; but that physical science will not 
flourish here, unless some solid rewards are allotted 
to its proficients, is, I conclude, a fact which admits 
no denial. 

However, it will come in time that the electors 
to college fellowships must learn with greater and 
greater distinctness that they are not patrons, but 
trustees, and that the Oxford Reform Act will fail 
of its most characteristic provisions, if there be not 
some marked definitiveness in the distribution of 
academical emoluments. The fact that the act is 
so recent will not justify men in imagining that 
the legislature will leave them alone, to mar the 
intentions of that change in the foundations, 
which proposed a thorough re-constitution of these 
endowments, and that on the general principle of 
making them available in the widest sense to those 
| who had reached marked proficiency in any good 
| subject of human knowledge. There is no delusion 
| so common, and none so mischievous, as the sleepy 
| belief in a final change. 
| Physical science leads me naturally to the New 
| Museum—that costly toy. The area is being filled 
; up. The north side of this part of the building is 
| already occupied by anatomical preparations ; 
| beautiful to the expert, ghastly to the casual 
| visitor. Bottles with horrid shapes in spirits are 
| ranged, as thick as autumn leaves just now, in high 

oak cases. Models of mechanism are getting fixed 

| on the south side. Two large rooms are assigned 
| to Mr. Hope’s glorious collection of butterflies, 
| which, by the way, would be a far pleasanter 
| object of contemplation in the area, than rows 
| of bottled viscera. The colours of some of 
| the butterflies which Mr. Hope has lately 
| purchased for his collection are more beautiful 
than one can conceive, much less describe. Imagine, 
however, a box full of specimens, which, seen from 
one angle, are the richest brown, such a brown as a 
Quakeress would choose with a subdued rapture, 
and from another, an azure of the most dazzling 
brightness and smoothness. It may be a vulgar 
boast, but here it is a true one, that no collection in 
the world equals that of Mr. Hope’s entomological 
series. This gentleman has crowned his munificence 
by endowing a professorship of entomology, an 
office soon to be filled, one may presume, by Mr. 
Westwood, the most learned of entomologists, the 
most kindly of curators, and not the least able of 
antiquaries. 

Back to the Museum. In five years it will be 
full to bursting. You know how rapidly objects in 
natural science accumulate—how they must be 
placed conspicuously—what room they take—and 
how cumbrous they are. A supplementary museum 
will become a physical necessity in no time. 

They are carving the marble-arch in the door- 
way. It is in low relief, and I fancy even Mr. 
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Ruskin will say it is mean and hideous. Plates of 
oranges, with leaves between, and shabby angels at 
the three ends, is about the description. I dare say 
it is suggestive and analogical; but the suggestion 
is, I submit, obvious, and the analogy remote. 

We are a little startled in Oxford by the “ Times” 
rushing into the arena of the candidates for the 
Boden Sanskrit professorship, and unmistakeably 
telling the electors for whom they needs must vote. 
It may be the case that they are right in their 
encomiums on one of the learned pundits, but there 
is an exceeding jealousy among our electors at 
being dictated to by a journal, even so powerful, 
influential, or what not, as the “ Times” is. Literary 





Upon the whole, however, the council pretty fairly | 
reflected the prevailing sentiments of the university, 
and did its work, certainly not to the satisfaction of | 
all, but without any particularly marked offence. | 
There is less eagerness upon the subject now, and | 
the election next week will probably be conducted | 
in a very tame manner. hear that Professor | 
Selwyn is desirous that he should not be re-elected; | 
and Mr. Martin, of Trinity, has expressed a similar | 
desire. 
Professor Sedgwick was elected Woodwardian | 
Professor of Geology in 1818. Forty-two years is | 
a large portion in any man’s life ; yet for forty-two | 
years Professor Sedgwick has been amusing, as well | 


criticism, too, is not considered to be the forte of | as teaching, a class of students in geology. He is 
the “ Times,” and personal interest is understood to | not, however, the oldest of our professors. Professor 
occupy in that journal the place of fair judgment Cumming was appointed in 1815, and Professor | 
when the subject is not one of imperial significance. | Clark in 1817. On Friday, last week, the professor 
At least, so say the narrow-minded thinkers of | had a large audience of ladies and gentlemen—the 
Oxford. I have already heard the question asked | ladies always go to hear him—at his introductory 
as to whether or no the favourite of the “ Times” is | lecture. He gave them a little history of the Wood- 
connected with any of its notable contributors. 


Anyhow, there are some things which political 
newspapers advocating always the largest public 
interests should not meddle with, and there is none 
which they should avoid, if they are to be just, more 
steadily than that of affecting to determine for 
others what the jury has to determine for itselfi— 
namely, the relative merits of two competent can- 
didates. After all, the world will hold its own 
whether we choose the student of Vedic lore 


or the expert in modern Hindoo literature. | 


No great matters are compromised in the elec- 
tion of either person. We look to the 
“Times” for other matters, not for advocacy of 
the merits of rival literary claims. A leading 
article on Shakespere or Milton would be out of 
place in the columns of that journal. If one can 
make any fence in the demesne of periodical 
literature, it is that which separates politics from 
letters. Non omnia possumus omnes. At any rate, 


wardian Professorship since its foundation in 1727, 
and of the changes which the science had under- 
gone in that long interval. Upon the sanitary 
benefits of a pursuit of geology he dwelt at some 
length, and explained that it had been to him a 


seek the professorship, in the first instance, upon the 
ground of health, and to sacrifice the certainty of a 
tutorship at Trinity for that end. But I am 





not going to give a report of his lecture. My 
chief reason for alluding to it is that I may 


| state that he announced his intention of making an 
| assault upon what he called Darwin’s dream about 
| the origin of species. It may be remembered that 


| he has already had something to say upon this sub- 


| ject, in an address delivered before the Philosophical 
| Society last Easter term ; and, if I may judge from 
| his manner on Friday, I should say that further 


consideration has only increased his distaste for the 
| revived heresy which has so agitated the scientific 


sanitary blessing, and that he had been induced to | 


it is not wise to affect a universal potentiality. We | world of late. It seems also, that his friend 
read the politics of reviews, if we do read them, with | Agassiz is as much of an anti-Darwinite as himself, 
a question as to their propriety. I generally find | for he spoke of a letter received from that eminent 
that the “Quarterly” and “ Edinburgh” articles on | naturalist, who expressed opinions entirely in 


cag are uncut in the copy which the great censor 
udie forwards me for my annual guinea. Would 


it not be weil for that gentleman to communicate to | 


the editors of those time-honoured periodicals, that 
they might leave out the later pages of the trimes- 
trial critic ? 
CAMBRIDGE. 

E1cur members of the council of the senate have 
fulfilled their period of service, and will vacate their 
seats in that body on Wednesday, the 7th of Nov. 
They are the Masters of Trinity and Jesus, Pro- 
fessors Selwyn and Browne; and Dr. Bateson, Dr. 
Paget, Mr. Martin (Trinity), and Archdeacon 
France. Retiring members are eligible for re- 
election ; but there is a peculiarity in the present 
case which may not occur again. The elected 
members of the council are four heads, four pro- 
fessors, and eight other members of the senate, 
half of whom go out every other year. Now Dr. 
Bateson was elected four years ago, when he was 
fellow and bursar of St. John’s, as one of the eight 
members of the senate; but in 1857 he succeeded 
Dr. Tatham as master of St. John’s. I suppose, 
therefore, that if he go back to the council it must 
be as one of the four elected heads. The election 
will take place on the same day as the seats are 
vacated, namely, Wednesday, Nov. 7, and not, as 
originally fixed, Thursday, the 8th of November. 
One never knows exactly who aspires to the office, 


as there is no putting out of addresses, or asking | 


for votes in a public manner; but of course 
there is a good deal of quiet work going on at 
these times, and not a little intrigue, the effect 
of which may possibly develop itself at the 
voting in a rather unexpected way. The first 
council had a great deal of very important 
work to do. The reconstruction of the university 
was in a manner committed to it, and the composi- 
tion of it was therefore a matter of serious moment. 
There was, as might have been expected, a good 
deal of excitement and party feeling, and I re- 
member more than one manifestation of warmth. 


| accordance with those enunciated before the Philo- 
| sophical Society here. 

I mentioned a fortnight ago that it is proposed to 
erect a memorial of the late Archdeacon Hardwick. 
A far more distinguished son of this university was 
the late Dean Peacock. He was second to his 
| friend Sir John Herschel, in 1813, and occupied a 

prominent position here until he was removed to the 
deanery of Ely. What he did there is known to 
every visitor to that magnificent cathedral, now one 
of the most glorious ecclesiastical edifices in the whole- 
kingdom. That it is so, is owing to the persevering 
zeal and good taste of its late accomplished dean, 
and it is fitting that some enduring acknowledgment 
of his labour should be made. A project to carry 
out something of this kind was started long ago, 
and a sum of between £3,000 and £4,000 (including 
£1,000 by the present dean and chapter) was 
subscribed. I understand that although this sum is 
insufficient, the work will be immediately com- 
menced. The restoration of the lantern of Ely 
Cathedral is the form of memorial which has been 
decided upon, and the design includes a lofty spire 
rising from the level of the present roof. This 
latter part of the design, however, for the present, 


cause of complaint would be done away with. 
Then, again, there is the verata questio of 
the catalogues—these bulky manuscript volumes 
are becoming a nuisance, and he would be a public 
benefactor who should suggest some method of 
reducing them to manageable dimensions. A grace 
was passed last week for appointing a syndicate to 
consider how more ample accommodation for books 
can be afforded. I wish the scope of its duties 
had been enlarged, so as to take in the matters I 
have adverted to. 

I was not fortunate enough to hear the Hulsean 
lecturer at St. Mary’s last Sunday; but I am told 
that he preached against a pharisaical observance 
of the Sabbath ; and in the course of his discourse 
he attacked a practice which I was not aware of as 
existing in this university—that of playing cards on 
Sundays. 

Your readers have been prepared to hear that the 
Rev. C. J. Ellicott, of St. John’s College, has been 
elected the first Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
under the new statute upon the subject of Mr.. 
Hulse’s benefaction. The election took place on 
Tuesday morning, at en Lodge. It entirely 
falls in with public expectation. 








Tue Hory Avuance.—Can it be true that we 
are really back in those times when the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria, and the King of Prussia, 
were represented in old engravings as embracing each. 
other, and vowing eternal fidelity to the sublime 

rinciple that the nations of the earth were created. 
or the use of kings? Even so far back as the year 
1815, either the free air of England or the prudence 
of Lord Castlereagh had sufficient force to prevent 
the Prince Regent from joining such an alliance as 
this. On the continent of Europe, Prince Metternich 
and Madame Kriidener, andthe ian diplomatists, 
_ and the statesmen of the Restoration in Paris, were 
allowed to have things their own way, and for fifteen 
long years the heavings of the great earthquake were 
checked. The constitutions promised to the German 
nations were withheld, and im their place the Diet 
at Frankfort—that last expression of German 
pedantry and ever-meddling tyranny—wasestablished. 
as an actual institution. The Russian Emperor 
carried out in practice his dream of universal freedom 
by riveting the last links of the chains on the 
unfortunate Poles. Francis of Austria, acting no. 
doubt under the advice of Metternich, deprived the 
states of his various provinces of the last remains 
of self-government, and constituted himself the 
sole and irresponsible inquisitor and reguiator of his 


empire. Recent events in Hungary, and in 
Lombardy more particularly, are the best illustrations 
of the value of this system of blind and elaborate 


| tyranny. France was thrown back into the hands. 
| of the religious congregations, and that statesman 
best pleased his royal master who contrived to 
| defraud the French nation of some portion of the 
| liberty which had been promised to them upon the 

fall of Napoleon Bonaparte and the restoration of 

the old traditional dynasty. Old Marshal Soult 
| might have been seen in those days walking in a reli- 
| gious procession, with a huge wax-taper in his hand, 
| andall but intoning those set forms of French adjura- 
| tion, which are more in harmony with the energy of 
| camps than with the solemnities of the church. 
| Louis XVIIL. was wheeled about from his chamber 


remains in abeyance, and the work in hand is con- | to his carriage in a chair of marvellous construction, 

| fined to the lower part of the design. Dean Peacock | and quoted scraps of Horace, now at his brother, 

was aman whose fame was not confined to this | and now at his people. The most French thing in 

| district ; and I should suppose that there are men in | those times was the immortal song of Béranger, 

| far distant localities who would be glad to show | who contrived that his countrymen should forget 

| their appreciation of his character by subscribing to | the e, and remember only the glitter, of the 

this memorial. | imperial sword. After all, expedition for expedition 

The Public Library here is not by any means the | —one of Napoleon’s little promenades militaires to 

| best managed institution in the world. I only state | Berlin or Vienna, was at least more flattering to the 

the fact, without speculating upon the cause. | French love of glory than the wretched saunter 

Whether all the books to which the library has a | from the Bidassoa to Cadiz. Battle for battle, 

claim ever reach Cambridge, 1 cannot say, but I do | Austerlitz or Jena, was well worth the day of the 

| know that by no means all the books ever get to | Trocadero. .However, thus it was that kings and 

| the shelves ; and those that do get there are usually | princes went on in those Lethzan times, which 

about to be discarded by your friend Mudie, before | passed away, in all rea so calmly between 

| we have a chance of seeing them. If one quarter of | the last struggle at Waterloo, and the three days of 

| the care which is given to the supply of French and | Barricades, w the old Epicurean philosopher of 

German works, which are put upon the shelves only Hartwell had passed away, and a king equally 

to be covered with dust, were given to prompt | despotic at heart, but a far shrewd observer of 
action in the case of English publications, one | the times, blundered in his stead. —Once a Week. 
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THE PIANOFORTE IN ENGLAND. 


‘Tue Pianoferte appears to have been first known in 

his country about the year 1767. It was then intro- 
duced on the stage at Covent Garden theatre, as 
“a new fustrument.” An old play-bill, in the 
possession of Messrs. Broadwood, bearing date the 
16th of May, 1767, setting forth the performance 
of “The Beggar's Opera,” contains the following 
notification:—“End of Act I, Miss Brickler 
will sing a favourite song from Judith, accom- 
panied by Mr. Dibdin, on a new instrument, called 
Pianoforte.” 

Backers, a German, is supposed to have been the 
first who manufactured the pianoforte to any con- 
siderable extent in England, and the name-board of 
of a piano inscribed “ Americus Backers, Factor et 
Inventor, Jermyn Street, London, 1776,” is still in 
existence. The manufacture was early taken up by 
Tschudi, Stodart, Kirkman, Zumpf, and fr ote 
and such was the rapidity of its progress, that 
within the short space of ten or fifteen years, the 
harpsichord ceased entirely to be made. A 
suitable style of music and school of players 
= not long wanting. Muzio Cleminti founded 


We come now to a new era in the history of the 
piano. John Broadwood, born in Scotland in 1731, 
when about twenty years of age, reached London in 
search of employment; and, entering the firm of 
Tschudi, the eminent harpsichord makers, became 
his son-in-law, partner, and successor. The earliest 
notice of the square form on his books is dated 1771; 
the earliest the grand, 1781. This ingenious 
artist died in 1812, aged 81, and was succeeded by 
his son, James Tschudi Broadwood. 

Robert Stodart, feliow-workman of John Broad- 
succeeded Americus and founded the 


produce various fine tones, or at 
the option a“ ee 
- The pianoforte appears generally in three forms 
Ritiese? paren and upright; in the two former 
the strings being horizontal ; in latter vertical. 
sales the peas of the ichord—is 
eo y graduated length of the 
strings. It has three strings to each note, admits of 
the best kind of mechanism for the “action,” and 
is the most advantageous in many points of view. 
To save and economise modi- 
fications nave been adopted: thus the bi-chord 
cottage-grands ha’ Borin Seen st 
ve § 
take up still + Rag The obl 
commonly called the square, being the form of the 
German clavichord, was pabalite the first shape 
i assumed. It remained, however, an 
class of instrument till the adaptation to it 
of the improved action of the grand, which has now 
i i it by the name of grand-square ; and, 


di 
poe jg Ma is perhaps the best substitute 


for the grand. form, however, is objectionable 
on mechanical grounds : it is difficult to strengthen 
in the framing, and the oblique position of the 
action, with respect both to strings and keyboard, 
is unfavourable on many accounts to its perfection. 

The upright form, so desirable for small rooms, 
and so superior as regards symmetry, has had several 
mutations in its history. The upright grand was 
its first phase ; being no less than a grand set on 
end, and raised on legs 2 or 3 feet above the ground, 
the strings being struck at the lower end. 

The cabinet soon supplanted this unwieldly in- 
strument: a form, wherein the frame was 
brought down to the ground, the blow being given 
in front and at the upper end of the strings, th 
the medium of levers and long vertical rods from 
the key to the hammer. It was introduced at the 
early part of this century, and its elegance occasioned’ 
ita great demand. Its principal objection, however, 
was t, about 6 feet, and length of action, 
which much deteriorated its delicacy and touch. As 
# remedy to ‘these defects, a shorter and still more 
elegant variety was invented, introduced, about ! 





1812, as the harmonic, but now called the cottage, 
varying from 4 to 5 feet in height; and, in 1827, 
the piccolo, standing only 3 feet 6 inches from the 
ground, which has served as a model for many others 
of the same size under different names. 

In uprights the strings are struck against their 
rests, which is generally considered the most favour- 
able direction for the blow, and much simplifies the 
framing. Attempts have been to‘apply this method 
gene and squares, but it is not yet generally 


fd 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris, October 31. 
Te great pre-occupation here is Austria, for the 
moment. The Emperor Louis Napoleon is, of 
course, anything but pleased at the liberal measures 
taken by Francis Joseph; and it will perhaps be 
forced upon him, whether he like it or not, to give 
some semblance of liberty in France. The impres- 
sion produced at first, here, has been that of 
astonishment. These people are mentally rubbing 
their eyes at what has been done, and asking 
themselves how it comes that they are the very 
last upon the path of freedom, when they were the 
first to overthrow every barrier that religion, 
custom, society, and morals had imposed on man? 
They are still unable to understand that licence and 
liberty are not one and the same thing, and if you 
were to attempt expounding that precisely where 
the one reigns the other disappears, they would 
suppose you were either insane or “full of English 
prejudices,” which comes pretty much to the same 
thing. However, theycannot make up their minds to 
Austria being a constitutional conntry, which she 
undoubtedly soon will be ; and there is something 
very amusing inthe way in which they go about 
speculating on the difficulties that will stand in the 
road of the Viennese reformers. Difficulties there 
are, no doubt, but they do not lie where the French 
imagine them to be. The idea that at once strikes 
these over-governed French people is, that there is 
not “government enough” in Austria: they are 
on the look-out for more “organisation,” more 
“administration,” more “ centralisation,’ and the 
one circumstance from which all good to Austria 
will flow, necessarily—the strong power of self- 
government, namely—deriving from her much de- 
veloped /ocal life, is the very one which seems to the 
French to plunge her inevitably into confusion. 
What they cannot understand is, that for repre- 
sentative governments to exist there must be classes 
ae forces) to be represented. Of these Austria is 
ull, whilst in France they are less in number every 
ay. Besides, the one country is full of public 
ae whereas in the other there is every day, to use 
Guizot’s words, “more servility even than 
tism.” 
ere isa slight proof of what personal dignity 
has fallen to in this country :—A few weeks ago a 
stout elderly gentleman got into a railway carriage 
to go to St. Germain ; four officers in uniform were 
already seated. They were smoking. The elderly 
gentleman found a corner empty, and took it. Not 
liking the smoke, he lowered the window next him. 
The officer opposite drew it up! A few minutes 
elapsed ; the civilian let down the window a second 
time ; a second time the amiable son of Mars drew 
it a “Don’t like the smoke, eh?” said another 
of these worthies in a jeering tone ; “well, you run 
some risk of being smoked here like a ham!” The 
elderly gentleman looked at them steadily, and 
then, doubling his fist, took a deliberate aim at the 
window glass, and shattered it. The four officers 
were aflame. “Monsieur,” blustered the former 
spokesman, “it is a duel you seek ; here is my card” 
—* And mine !’"—* And mine !”—“ And mine !”— 
burst from the other three. “Volontiers,” was the 
reply of the stout party in the corner ; and, taking 





out his own card in turn—“and here is mine!’ 
The four smokers bent forward to read their 
adversary’s name. Oh! horror and consterna- 
tion! it was M. Delangle, Minister of Justice! 
All the bluster was gone, all the swagger had 
deserted the “ heroes ;” and they were noisily eager 
in tendering their excuses, and the burthen of all 
was—“Tf we could have known!” “If we could 
have guessed!” M. Delangle, however, gave these 
“gentlemen” a sharp reprimand, bringing to their 
knowledge the fact that for not having behaved 
decently to a fellow-traveller whom they did not 
know, he meant to report them to the war office! 
This he did, and the poor offenders came in for a 
fortnight’s arrest. ese are the sort of adven- 
turers who are to teach us “manners,” when the 
Zouaves and Turcos of the Second Empire have in- 
vaded England. This they confidently hope to do 
before they are much older. 

Meanwhile nothing can be more ludicrous than 
the misrepresentations that are sought to be given 
of everything English to the youth of this country. 
The following fact will, I think, prove the truth of 
this assertion ; and if I had not heard what I am 
about to tell with my own ears, 1 would not have 
believed it:—No later than the day before yester- 
day, I was walking with a French friend of mine 
and his wife, when the latter called her husband's 
attention to a young lad of fifteen or sixteen, who 
had bowed to him, and observed to him that it was 
* André ,” naming the name of the eldest son 
of the intendant of their estate in the provinces. 
The young man was quickly called back, and en- 
tered into conversation with my friends. He was 
absent on sick leave from the Jesuits’ Colle 
where his father had had him educated ; and was for 
the moment staying with an uncle who in- 
habits the environs of Paris. The lad turned 
out a very intelligent young fellow, and, as far 
as information went, I confess I was struck by 
the amount of what he knew, and was prepared to 
say that his spiritual teachers had done their work 
conscientiously and well. All at once the conversa- 
tion fell upon the events in Rome, and after one or 
two curious remarks, the following question was 
put to me by the boy: “ Why doesthe English Go- 
vernment so cruelly persecute the Irish volunteers 
who try to join the Papal army?” I asked the 
youth what he called “ persecution,” and he quietly 
replied : “ Why, to have pronounced the penalty of 
death’ against these young men, is very much like 
persecution!!!” I confess that the fit of laughter 
that seized me at this astounding announcement, was 
as uuseemly as it was irresistible. My French 
friends, who are familiar with English ways and 
manners, joined in it, and the youthful alumnus stood 
unmistakeably “dazed” at our hilarity. The gentle- 
man I was with was the first to speak, and, putting 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder, he asked him 
seriously whether ihat “enormity” had been taught 
him by his professors? His answer was: “It was 
recounted in the ‘Journal du Departement’ (the 
prefectorial paper) which the fathers allowed us to 
read, and some of us who asked the masters whether 
it was true, were told that it certainly was so.” 

My friend admonished his intendant’s son bert 
the danger of believing everything that he should 
read in the official departmental journals; but I feel 
quite convinced that when we parted from the 
young seminarist, we left him thoroughly persuaded 
of the correctness of what he had read and heard 
from his teachers—“ Et voila comme on fait Phis- 
toire!” Do not forget that these Jesuits, who are 
now at the head of nearly all the classical educa- 
tional establishments in France, have been placed 
there wholly and solely by the Emperor’s will, and 
have by his policy alone replaced the enlightened 
liberal, tolerant, honest Gallican clergy. That the 
Jesuits are now in no great favour with their master, 
Louis Napoleon, is of small consequence ; they have 
had time in eight years to mould a generation. 
The children they took at from eight to thirteen, 
let us say, are now boys of from sixteen to twenty- 
one ; their opinions are made; they have precisely 
come to those convictions that are the most rarely 
modified—the convictions of ardent, narrow-minded 
youth (for youth is naturally narrow-minded on 
account of its ardour). What the Emperor required 
of the Jesuits is in some degree accomplished—they 
have modelled to his hand a host of young, hard- 
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headed, priggish sectarians, who execrate England | 

as a matter of duty and faith, and who are in such | 
utter ignorance of her power that they think she 

would be quite easy to subdue! 

The review of the Imperial Guard yesterday was | 

4 warlike one. The troops went through all the 

tation of sudden encampment, bivouacking, 

&c., and played at what they are to enact seriously 

next spring. The generals and superior officers 

shake their heads at-all this, and do not like it. 








_ CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 





‘Some enthusiastic Anglo-maniacs in France have 
undertaken the study of Thomas Carlyle ; but they 
find the man of Chelsea as hard to understand as 
the Rig-Veda. He has such freaks of language, 
they say, and makes his sentences perform such 
tricks, that they desiderate a running com- 
thentary in plain English—at any rate, a 
Carlylese dictionary to assist the understanding, to 
disentangle itself from Anglo-Saxon and Hyper- 
teutonic meshes. We happen to know a clever 
Frenchman, who is a tolerable master of the lan- | 
guage of Chaucer and Shakespere, who can write 
English undefiled even, but who recently, sitting 
down to translate the “French Revolution” for the 
benefit of his countrymen, beat his brains in despair 
of accomplishing his task satisfactorily. A writer 
inthe “ Débats,” M. H. Taine, in an article on Carlyle, | 
says that when Englishmen are asked, ially | 
those who have not yet counted forty, who among | 
them are the thinking men, they mention at once 
Carlyle, and at the same time advise you not to 
read him, warning you that you will not understand | 
a word of what he says. Thereupon, naturally 
enough, they hasten to take up the twenty volumes 
of Carlyle—criticism, history, fancy, pamphlets, | 
philosophy. They read them with strange emotions, 
ting every morning the reflections of the 
night. One discovers mostly that he is in presence | 
of a strange animal—the débris of a strange crea- 
ture—a sort of mastodon in a world not made for | 
him. People, in stumbling upon Carlyle, are pleased | 
with their zoological good fortune; they describe 
him minutely, saying to themselves, “ We shall 
never, perhaps, see his like again.” All is new in | 
Carlyle, continues his French analyser—the style, 
the tone, the cut of his phrases. “He apprehends | 
€ ing in the opposite, and good sense takes | 
the form of the absurd. He transports one into a 
new world, where people are seen, as it were, stand- | 
ing upon their heads, dressed as harlequins, and 
making such discordant sounds that one is obliged 
to stop his ears or have the headache. The French- 
men cannot understand his “ transcendental moon- | 
shine,” and implore enlightenment from a brighter 
source, 
From Carlyle the transition to Frederick the 
Great is excusable. Not that we have anything 





particular to say of the latter which was unknown | 
to the former, and yet to those interested in the 
Prussian monarch we may indicate a work which is | 
not generally known. It may be said of the pub- 
lisher as of the householder, that he brings forth of 
his treasures things new and old, and the old is | 
sometimes better than the new. Thus, they are | 
publishing in Paris a series of works with the | 
put title, “ Bibliothéque des Mémoires pendant | 
ie 18me Siecle.” Among the latest of these pub- | 
lished memoirs is the work of Dieudonné Thi¢bault, | 
entitled “Souvenir de vingt uns de sejour 4 Berlin,” | 
with an introduction and notes by M. F. Barriére. | 
Tn this work there is an amazing amount of sedate | 
and gentlemanly gossip about the great Frederick | 
and his court. We are not sure if the work, in the | 
original, exists in our great national library. Of | 
Thiébault himself we may merely set down that he 
was born in 1733, was trained among the Jesuits as | 
a teacher, was an excellent Latinist, wrote very 
commonplace poetry, but better prose, and would 
have remained possibly unknown to fame but for 
his “Souvenir.” Frederick was founding a military 
school in Breslau, and Thicbault was recommended 


| saying much in his favour. 


to him by the Abbé d’Olivet and d’Alembert for the 
chair of grammar. He was accepted, and entered 
upon his duties in 1765. He became a member 


| of the Berlin Academy, and therein read several 


papers communicated by his Majesty. After a 
sojourn of twenty years in Prussia, he returned to 
France, where he was within an inch of loosing his 
head during “The Terror.” The Directory subse- 
quently placed him at the head of its secretariat— 


| a piece of useless generosity, as Thi¢ébault was better 


fitted for the school than the portfolio. By a sin- 
gular coincidence, he presided over the central school 
in the Rue St. Antoine, in the former convent of 
the Jesuits, and three years afterwards was made 
proviseur in the Lycée of Versailles, an office which 
he held until 1807—the year of his death. He 
began to write his memoirs three years before, and 
three editions were published of them—the third, 
contrary to his wishes, by a self-sufficient friend. A 
fourth edition was published by his son, the General 
Baron Thi¢bault, from which the present edition has 
been printed. The language is very correct, but the 
style, to our manner of thinking, wants animation, 
and the raciness of the memoirs of the earlier part 
of the last century. But he writes with good faith, 
and without semblance of e ration, which is 
is sketches of Fritz 
have an honesty about them, and where he has to 
speak of himself it is not difficult to pronounce upon 
his origin. His Jesuitical training just prevents 
his vanity being obtrusive or offensive. It is clear 
that his position in Berlin enabled him to see 
and learn much respecting the characters and the 


| events of the epoch which he treats. We submit a 


fair specimen of his style. When he arrived at 


| Berlin he was introduced to Frederick, who entered 
y into conversation with him on literature 


and French Jiterati, in the course of which 
conversation he took occasion to observe, to 


| the consternation of Thiébaut, that Rousseau 


was a madman, On retiring from the king’s pre- 
sence, he had a talk with his friend Le Catt aad 
says :—“ Conversing with M. le Catt, ing the 
interview I had with the king, I e my 
surprise at the earnestness with which he had said 
of J. J. Rousseau; ‘Oh, he isa madman!’ ‘This 
earnestness,’ replied mv conductor, ‘is connected with 


| a recent anecdote, which I shall relate to you. Some 


months ago my Lord Marshal, the friend of J. J. 
Rousseau, appearing much distressed at the perse- 
cutions the philosopher of Geneva experiences even 
in Switzerland and Neufchatel, of which this noble- 
man is governor, the king said to him, ‘ Well, sir, 
write to your friend, that if he will come to my 
states, I shall assure him a safe asylum and a 
pension of two thousand livres. We will give him 
a comfortable house at Panckow, contiguous to the 
Gardens of Schonhausen; the house shall have a 
garden and field aitached to it, that he may be able 
to keep a cow and poultry, and cultivate his own 
vegetables. There he may live without inquietude 
and free from necessities ; his solitude ae com- 
plete, and he may wander at pleasure in the groves 
of Schonhausen, where the queen inhabits during a 
few of the summer months.’ The Marshal, de- 


| lighted with this plan, lost not a moment in writing 


the proposed letter, which, when finished, he 
brought to the king previous to its departure. The 
king took up a pen, and added these words, ‘Come, 
my dear Rousseau; I offer you a house, a pension, 
and liberty.’ A short time produced an answer, 
conceived in the following terms: ‘ Your Majesty 
offers me an asylum, and promises me liberty. But 
you have a sword, and you are a king; you offer a 
pension to me who never did you a service, but 
have you bestowed one on each of the brave men 
who have lost a leg or 2n arm in yourservice?’ You 
may easily imagine that ever after, when the name of 
Rousseau came intheking’s way, he did not fail toadd 
to it the epithet you have heard, and with which, 
at the same time, the negociation was concluded.” 
In the memoirs, perhaps the most interesting 
chapter is that devoted to the early life of his 
employer—Frederick II. The insight he gives us 
into the character of Frederick I; his hatred of his 
son, whom he habitually spoke of as “a mere 
coxcomb and French wit ;” and the determination 
which he evinced to bring this son, if possible, to 
the scaffold, leaves us to doubt whether he was a 
mere pig-headed tyrant or a deplorable maniac. 





Mr. Strauss Durckheim has published a work 
under a great affliction. The work itseli—“Théologie 
de la Nature,” with the epigraph—“ Je ne sais nen 
a priori, absolument rien ”—makes no high literary 
pretensions; but the author, in prosecuting too 
intently the microscopic investigations in zoo! 
upon which several of his ate Pana 
has injured his sight beyond the hope of recovery. 

There exists a peculiar people seemingly where 
least in the world one would expect to find then— 
a settlement of Sectaries in the heart of France. 
But so it is. M. Alfred Michaels has written, for 
our edification and entertainment, “Les Anabap- 
tistes des Vosges.” He gives the history of the sect 
and its doctrines, he describes their manner of life 
in their poetical abodes, and gives us their legends 
and popular traditions. It correctly enough 
been observed, we believe, that the repose these 
people have enjoyed for three centuries is among 
the singularities of French history. Neither the 
fury of the sixteenth century nor the tions 
of the seventeenth, troubled the calm of this branch 
of the Reformed Church in France. The Conven- 
tion, and even the first Empire, ag the scruples 
which forbade them to shed bl 

To-day, we understand, will be published in Paris 
a work of some interest to the Parisians, and espe- 
cially to the play-going portion of them, whi 
after all, means the whole of them. It is to be 
called, “Parisin 1860. Les Theatres de Paris de 
1816 & 1860. Par M. L. Veron.” It will be fur- 
nished with engravings and anecdotes. 





TRISH GOSSIP. 





FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 

Attnoven Ireland and the Irish have been and 
still are a fertile source of comment to English 
journalists, the wonder is, that with all their anxiety 
to explain and elucidate, they still stick so much to 
the old prescriptive theories—which, like all pet 
theories, prove toomuch—and hardly evercondescend 
to enlighten their readers as to the social state of the 
country, which would in a great measure account 
for its politicalandmoralone. Between accusationand 
defence, it is still by no means easy to determine 
whether the land of shamrocks is a paradise or a 
pandemonium, or whether it is safer now to visit 
than it was when Captain Rock issued his midnight 
mandates, and “hanging judges” were as much 
matters of necessity as potatoes or poteen. It is not 
easy, to be sure, either to gain a familiar insight into 
the motive powers which actuate the mass, or to 
draw accurate deductions from uncertain premises ; 
but still the attempt ought to be made, and in 
this age of excursionising, quick travel, and anxiety 
4 go everywhere and see everything, it is by no 
means ———— to tourists and travellers to be 
tolerably well assured whether the country they are 
about to visit wears a fierce or a friendly aspect, and 
whether the insecurity of life and limb is not now as 
exceptional as the grievances (some real, some 
purely imaginary,) which were wont to give birth to 
that “ wild justice” with wkach Mr. O’Connell used to 
round his periods, and to which the sudden surcrease 
of agents and bailifis was wont to give practical 
point. ‘The truth is, that like other sublunary 
matters, Ireland is subject to mutation ; and, to her 
credit be it spoken, as she gets older she improves in 
common sense. Partly by her own efforts, and still 
more by the judicious and liberal treatment of her 
governors, her real grievances are old almanacks, 
and although an infinitesimal part of her cl 
patriotic population still growl ov them and 

to be comforted, the vast majurity are far better 
inclined to forget them. Agitation has had its day, 
and, to a consoling extent, turbulence and atrocious 
crime are inurned in the same grave. It must not 
be thought, however, that the national temperament 
has so far degenerated as to free it from its Celtic 
ingredient of a readiness for a row, or render it 
impervious to inflences which are just as easily 
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discovered as sought for. But then, the mercy of each other—all for the love of God and the good of 
it is, that the present pugnacity is comparatively | their neighbour, of course. In our corporations the 
a harmless one, and only excites the passions same kindly spirit reigns triumphant. A Protes- 
without branding their indulgence with a bloody |‘ tant corporator would blush to be seen in the 
stain. This unwonted state of things, doubt- | Catholic division list when anything like a religious 
less, greatly disgusts some of the more mer-_ tinge can be given to the debate; and the Catholic 
curial spirits, who consequently seek for | majority, superbly tolerant, occasionally give way 
outlets for their effervescence in other climes, | on trifles, but, on more serious occasions, stick to 
leaving behind them those of their compatriots | their text and carry matters with a high and fiery 
who find sufficient vent for their pugnacity in bye- | hand. I need hardly say that our newspapers range 
battles and party jarrings, which act as agreeable themselves under different banners, and become 
stimulants without any danger of justice being called | either over-patriotic or intensely anti-national, 
in as an arbitrator. But it is not to be concealed | according to the colour of their flag. Impartiality 
that these bickerings, bloodless though they be, are would be ruinous, and therefore no one attempts it. 
laden with results which render charity and the love It is curious enough, too, to observe the contradic- 
of our neighbour anything but virtues of common | tions into which a necessity for sectarian consistency 
observance. Political principles, a difference in | sometimes leads them. Catholic journalists who 
which have been registered causes of enmity since | used to rave and madden over the wrongs of 
the world began, are in Ireland doubly envenomed | “down-trodden Italy,” are anything but satisfied 
by having the gall and wormwood of religious zeal | with her now that she is struggling to emancipate 
superadded. A common Christianity is anything | herself; and Protestant scribes have taken her and 
but a common bond ; indeed, it is awfully and some- | her cause into special favour, not because they care 
times ridiculously otherwise : nowwhere is it so noisy | a button about her in reality, but because Garibaldi 
and obtrusive, and in no other region are the com- | dislikes priests, Victor Emmanuel has banished 
batants who take up weapons in its name so im- | Jesuits and absorbed monasteries, and because both 
placable. They speak and look daggers at each | are determined to extinguish the Pope, should the 
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other, although they use none. They carry their | 
differences into the most unlooked-for premises,and | 
submit to their influence in the most unheard-of | 
ways. You may know a Protestant grocer by 
 < the list of his customers; and the stall 
of the olic butcher is not often visited by those 
of an opposite creed. In the reception-room of a 
Protestant physician you rarely find more than a 
shallow sprinkling of Catholic patients, while, on 
the other hand, a r ble Catholic practitioner 
has been heard to declare that he never handled a 
dozen Protestant fees during the whole of his career. 
At the bar you may at once determine the creed of 
plaintiff and defendant by knowing beforehand that , 
of his attorney and counsel, and in cases where 

politics and religion mix in the melée, you can give 

a shrewd guess at the issue by carefully noting to | 
what form of faith the majority of the jury belong. 
But this is hardly the worst : the erring spirit creeps 
in and poisons social life as well. The friends and 
familiars of a Catholic family are Catholic ; those of 
a Protestant are just as one-sided in their way. 
There may be liberal exceptions, to be sure, but 
they are looked upon with a jealous eye. And the 


higher the rank the greater the divergence ; sit down | 


to a dinner-table of twenty guests, where either 


Protestant or Catholic is the host, and the chances | 


are that not a single individual who does not kneel 
at the same altar is invited to partake of his fare. 
Go to a ball afterwards, and ten to one but the 


same rule obtains. The young lady who is your | 


vis-a-vis in a quadrille may at once be known by 
“the company she keeps,” and if you are at all in 
doubt, you may be pretty certain that you will be 
enlightened before the evening wanes. 


I am perfectly aware that exception will be taken | 
to these statements, and without ceasing to insist | 


on the truth of them, I shall be all the better pleased 
that there are. There is a chance of our getting rid 
of a feeling which we may covertly practise 
althongh we dare not openly avow. I know that 
there is a vast deal of ostentatious liberality and 
simulated cordiality which walks about clothed in 
the garb of h isy, but which means as anti- 
Christian a spirit in its heart of hearts as either 
peg = ommedan could desire to see. Just 
now this ill-judging spirit is particularly busy, 
stimulated by an imordinate zeal for the See af 
“conversion,” which has still further sundered those 


who were before but little disposed to coalesce. | 


Everybody is doing his best to convert everybody 
else. In this exciting pursuit the female sex are by 
no means undistinguished. Unfortunate orphan 
penpers are hurried into hiding holes, and battled 
or in courts ; Catholic chaplains of poor-houses do 


battle with their Protestant colleagues, and in | 
the whole board of guardians, who not snwilliesiy 


buckle on their armour, and become principals in 
the fight. The earthly wants of the on are 

for the good of their souls; and while 
they, poor wretches, are brooding over their thin 
gruel, well-watered milk, and meatless soup, their 
. ” are nursing their wrath in the board- 
room, and keeping it at boiling-heat by abusing 


inscrutable policy of his questionable Gallic pro- 
tector permit them to effect the deed. So it is with 


| everything ; even literature and its performances 
| come in for their share. Genius is nothing, prin- 


ciple is all. The title of the journal tells you at 
once to what religion the writer of a bock belongs. 
It may be the best of its kind, but its taboo is certain, 
unless, like Mr. Mudie and his shopmen, the editor 
is convinced that it contains no snakes in the grass 
to beslime his favourite dogmas; or it may be the 
worst, and then the critical conscience is stretched a 
point or two, and out come laudatory paragraphs 
which may bring a smile to the author's countenance, 
but make the purchaser to sigh. 

I am all the more willing to trifle with the im- 
pulsive but unsocial tendencies of those amongst 


| whom I sojourn, because, in the main, they do no 
| very great harm, and they positively denote the 


material prosperity and good government of a people 

who have so little to complain of that they must 
, turn on each other for a little pleasurable excite- 
ment, since they have no exoteric foe to meet. The 
cause of religion, which every one affects to have at 
heart, is anything but served by the miserable 
| combats which are fought in its name, and which, 

so far from leading to the cultivation of the “car- 
dinal virtues,” are much more likely to lead toa 
| commission of the “deadly sins.” Still, the Irish 
| are a very pleasant people to live with—free, jovial, 
| jest-loving, and hospitable; and if you will only 
| study the habitudes of your society before you enter 

it, it must be your own fault if you do not enjoy 


| yourself amazingly. Probably, in a future “Gossip,” 


I shall speak a little more at large of some of its 
| institutions and “ celebrities,” of which there are 
some well worth notice, and of whose strong points 
| and weak ones I shall discourse as judiciously and 

carefully as I can. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LITERARY GAZETTE.” 
October 27, 1860. 

Sm,—Allow me, as one of Mr. Mudie’s assistants, 
to correct a false assertion made by some of your 
correspondents, and an erroneous hypothesis on the 
part of “ Philo-Mudzeus,” with reference to what he 
designates the “fibbing” of the young men in 
respect of books asked for by subscribers to the 
library ; and unhesitatingly to affirm, that instruc- 
| tions, direct or indirect, to make untrue or evasive 
statements as to books published or not published, 
| have never emanated from Mr. Mudie or any one in 
| his establishment. In all my transactions with Mr. 
| Mudie—and they have been of a purely business 
| character—I have found him to be a man of unim- 
| peachable integrity and honour; and so far from 
' the young men pleading “ minority,” or possessing 





“plastic ” consciences, I believe that many of. them 
would be perfectly willing to tender their resigna- 
tions rather than distort facts in order to gain the 
equivocal approbation of any employer. 

In conclusion, I would call the attention of your 
readers to the fact, well known to the trade, that 
books are frequently advertised as out some days 
before their actual publication. 


Appealing to your sense of justice for the inser- 
tion of the above, I am, sir, yours respectfully, 


J. AUSTIN. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 


Sm,—I have read with much satisfaction the- 
letter of “ Senex” in your number of Oct. 27, respect- 
ing Mr. Mudie’s capriciousness in the choice of 
books. Your correspondent’s statement respecting 
“Wedded and Winnowed” is quite correct. My 
enterprising publisher, Mr. James Blackwood, has. 
given much attention to, and spent much money in, 
the publication of this work, and I have reason to. 
believe—inasmuch as I have been asked repeatedly 
why it was not in Mudie’s library—that it has 
been much sought after by the public. From what’ 
I can learn from the publisher, he cannot induce 
Mr. Mudie to give the book to his readers, in con- 
sequence of some objection to the title or the 
subjects. 

To say that the book is ectly harmless, is to 
put me in an attitude of defence, which I repudiate ;. 
and yet the rejection of the book on such frivolous 
and absurd grounds, implies some moral defect or 

laring unfitness injurious to my literary reputation 
and future prospects. 

That the work is “select” (to use Mr. Mudie’s 
qualification) I leave the public to judge. If the 
work is not wanted by his patrons, then by all 
means let him decline to buy it. But what right 
has he to assert that he “gives the widest possible 
circulation to any work of general interest,” and, at 
the same time, refuse to supply a work which has. 
been repeatedly and largely demanded by his sub- 
scriberg?—the very same words that the author of 
“Miriam May” so justly complains of, “ the book 
was not out,” being the reply ; and when insisted 
that it was, told in the coolest manner “that it was 
common to advertise a book was out long before it 
appeared!” which may be convenient enough for 
Me Mudie’s people to put off subscribers with, but to. 
every candid mind must appear an unjustifiable 


injury to— 
THE AUTHOR OF “ WEDDED 
AND WINNOWED.” 
Oct. 29, 1860. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 


Sm,—Will you kindly afford me a little space to 
bring before the notice of your readers the claims of 
a society which ought to make every Englishman. 
blush to hear of its ever been needful to form such 
a society. Imean the “ Poor Clergy Relief Society, 
If any one will get “Startling Facts,” price Is., 


from the Secretary of the above society. (345, Strand, - 


W.C.), he will there read that many of the English 
clergy are compelled, through extreme want, to beg 
their lay brethren for their cast off clothes (horribile 
dictu) for themselves and their families, and for the 
smallest sums, enough only to satisfy their present 
cravings for hunger. These things ought not so to be, 
every one will surely allow. It is a crying reproach 
to England that her ministers, the priests and 
deacons, should, many of them, be without the 
necessaries of life; and I hope that if you have room 
for this, you will give it insertion, in order that 
those who have inuch of this world’s goods may be 
no longer without objects on which they can 
charitably bestow it, even on those bid come 
the Gospel, should live of the Gospel—t am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 


CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
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to compete for Medical Exhibitions ef the Seeond, Third, | En; Language, C Mathematics, Natural Philo 

and Fourth Years to Matriculate upon the léth and 17th | sophy, History, Chemistry, Natural History, French an 

October. Such Students are, however, requested to com- rman. 

municate their names to the Registrar on or before the 15th 


ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
October. < 2 RTS mal, and without fees, viz.:—On the Greek of the New 
ee | ie. Examinations will be held on ‘estaraent ; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament ; on the 
Thuraday, 24th of November. 
Matriculation is necessary for those Students cnly who Relations of Religion to hate at tee Cee, 


intend to proceed for bey Degree of M.D. in the Queen's SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

University, or to become Candidates for Scholarships, Exhi- The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in classical 
bitions or Prizes in the College. , annual value, £20, tenable for two years. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
In the Faculty 6f Medicine Six Junior Scholarships of the saswteage of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual 
value of £20 each, and Six Exhibitions of the value of £10 | Value, £20, tenable for one year. 
each are appropriated as follows:—Two Scholarships and The Dalton Scholarships, viz., two scholarships in 
Two Exhibitions to Students of the first, second, and third | chemistry, annual value, £50 each, tenable for two years; 
years respectively. Also, Two Senior Scholarships of the | two scholarships in mathematics, annual value, £25 each, 
wane of £40 ook on = pet the value of £18 | tenable for not more than two years. 
each are appropriated to Students of t ourth year. Prizes "i 
The Examinations for Scholarships and Exhibitions will — in Chemistry “are sls intended fo be 
commence on Thursday the 20th October, and be proceeded : 
with as laid down in the Prospectus. The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value, £15, given 
Scholars of the first, second, and third years are exempted annually. 
from a moiety of the Class Fees. | Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such 
cw aaa ae ooo to which Students are ad- | as may desire it. 
mitted, cont. ‘wo Hundred Beds, and are visited every | Principal attend purpose 
oe by the Medical Professors, who deliver Clinical j pe pont ae —— on Tharsday pee of ‘ind Frilay the 
tures. j Septe ‘ 
In order to induce Medical Students to attend the practice 7 pas, Trem 1 am. to 2 pm. 


of the Hospitals during the entire course of their education, Further Particulars will be found in a Prospectus, which 
the fee for Hospital Attendance and Climcal Lectures con- 














may be had from Mr. Nicnotson, at the College, Quay 
Bh ae 
er ‘ormat may be on ication to the | es - 
; frean Gham opie of the Pretpectee many be | J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 

obtained. JOHN P. ASTON, 
By order of the President, | 4 E 

WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A, Registrar. | Solieitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James's 

Ist September, 1860. 


Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


The Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO's. They are adapted for a greater variety of work; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
pe easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 


Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers. 


Grover and Baker Machine - - £770 
Newton Wilson and Co's, Cottage Machine 5 5 0 
” ” ” Boudcir do. 1010 0 


Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 


Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 


free) from their great central Depét, 144, High Holborn, 
London ; or from the Branch Depot. 








R FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 

County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ;: in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 63 ; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 

Die, 6s. Initials, Is. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 

with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 

Letter, Is. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 

Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. 0. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—vwith 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Ad by means 

of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s. ; 

Best Make, 21s. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





IAMILY ARMS, &c. —Emblazoned for 

Printing on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, Arms 

— Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





Weep G CARDS— For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free —N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—-T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Dic Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only methed of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s.. with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking binven, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. 1 can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 5th, 1854." 
All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T.CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 





‘ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 

Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Grey—at Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas. Illustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 





ORD'S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 

fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 

Black or Coloured, with Military Braiding, 21s. Directions 
for self-measurement post free. 





ORD’S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined thronzh- 

out with Silk, and Quilted, 42s; 63s; and 84s. All sizes 

ready. Choice ad infinitum. Illustrations and directions for 
self-measurement free™ 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 





NOTICE.—“ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 
LEA AND PERRINS’ 
(WY ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is pro- 


nounced by Connoisseurs to be a most agreeable 
addition to every variety of dish. 


See the names of Lea and Perriss upon every Label 
Bottle, and Stopper. 


Sold by Messrs. Crosse and Biackwett, London; and 
by Dealers in Sauces generally. 


Sele Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
®aTENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 





“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patenteed in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “ The Illustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
by Browy and Potson, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&e., preferred to the best arrowroot, and especially suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDs. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some = in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word “‘ GLENFIELD,” and the maker’s name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteans, &c. 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 


7EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, Is. 
and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by THomas Kearic, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 


THE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 

ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 
JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 
circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 


BUCKS HERALD, 39,000 ; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19,000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460, 
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1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, _ 


HE TREATISE, “GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is guaranteed 
in the most difficult cases, even when other methods have 
failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth (if amy remain), thus 
dispensing with the farther services of the Dentist. The 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. [I by the medical profession 
and all interested is ly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d'Ottajana. E 
1815. See Diploma. 


110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 


GABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not 
or injure the Teeth. 

For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance es rg ag ascend 
is up the private passage, next the State nsurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to $ guineas 
per set. Best in Europe; warranted. 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 

Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 

against those who copy their advertisements. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
have been used freely by millions of human beings of 
both sexes and all ages in every part of the world. While 
the public press has teemed with authenticated cases of 
i cures in a vast variety of diseases (such 
tie eruptions, and liver complaints), tk 
record a single case in which th 
with a bad effect ; nor, when using H. 
Ointment and Pills, need the hope of cure be counterbalanced 
by the fear of injury. The Ointment should be well rabbed 
over the left side, liver, and chest, when the stomach or liver 
is deranged. The Pills shoald be taken according to the 
printed directions. 


if 
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Just Published, the 150th Thousand. Price 1s., in postage 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 
Agents, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
irecti c Vigour ; being a Medi- 
serait of Sp yee eubponclelpeectice, By Dr. L CURTIS, 
result of 25 years’ successful y Dr. J. 
No. 1, ALBEMARLE A PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 


“The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. 

“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book wiil not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman. "—Sun, Evening Paper. 


Sold by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row; Maxy, 39, Cornhill 





R, KAHN’S “ PHILUSOPHY OF MAR- 
RIAGE,” and his new work: on ‘“ Woman, specially 
considered in her relation to the Married State.” Published 
by ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, price One Shilling each ; or 
either sent free by post for eighteen stamps direct from the 
Author, 


Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 


T)R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
opposite the Haymarket. OPEN DAILY froin Twelve 
till Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR OCTOBER. 
Three and Eight o’clock—Ill effects of various avocations 
upon Health, with Pictorial Wustrations shown by the 
Oxyhydrogen Light, and the Oxyhydrogen Microscope. 
Nine o’clock—Half-an-hour with the Mediums aad Spirit- 
Rappers, with numerous experiments. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING. 








RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
4 RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing, CURED by a registered 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
such cases. Consultation hours, One to Four od Vases 
Seven to Eight in the Evening, at 1, Harew 
Harewood Square, N. W. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





L 


| 
ECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUSES | 
© OF LEBANON. By LORD CARNARVON. Post | 


Svo. 5s. 6d. 


{ N. PUBLIC SCHOOL..EDUCATION. 
By SIR JOHN COLERIDGE. D.C.L. Feap. 8vo.” 2s. 


~ 


Ill. 


pLatos DOCTRINE ON THE ROTA- 
TION OF THE EARTH, and Aristor_e’s ComMENT 
By GEO. GROTE. 8vo. 


_ lupem that Docrrixe. Is. 6d. 


Iv. 


ARY SCHEFFER. By 


Second Edition. Portrait. Post Svo. 


OR. OF 
Mrs. GROTE. 
Sa Gd. 


Vv, 


ANDBOOK TO THE GERMAN, 
FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS OF PAINT. 
ING. ag Dr WAAGEN. Iiastrations. 2 vols. Post 
Svo. 2. 


. 
VL 


HE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES 

OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, Vol. VL, re- 

lating” to the Expeditions to Denmark, Mexico, Portugal, 
&c. 8vo. 20s. 


VIL. 


GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: A 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. By JOHN 
TYNDALL, F.R.S. [llustrations. Post 8vo. J4s. 


Vt 


HISTORY OF FLEMISH. LITERA- 


TURE, from the 12th Century — Present Time. 
‘BY OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. Syvo. 


Ix. 


UTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. By the late C. R. LESLIE, R.A. Edited 
hy TOM TAYLOR. Portrait. 2vols. Post 8vyo. 18s. 


x. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; Its 


£ Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural His- 
tory. Edited hy Dr. WM. SMITH. Plans and Woodcuts. 
Vol L Medium 8vo. 42s. 


XI. 


RREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 
4 BY CHARLES THE FIRST. A r iu English 
a re-written. By JOHN FOSTER. Post Svo. 12s. 


is 
\I 
a | 














Xi, 
HE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH INVASION OP RUSSIA, -1812.. ~By 


Generai Sir ROBERT WILSON. Second Edition. Plans. | 


sve, Lis. { 


XL 


NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 
4\ OF THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. By 


Sir LEOPOLD M’‘CLINTOCK, R.N. 12th Thousand. 
I}lustrations. 8vo. 16s, 

XIV. 
N THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY 


MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. By CHAS. 
DARWIN, F.R.S. Fifth Thousand. Post 8vo. 14s. 


XV. 


HE EARLY LIFE OF LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR SHAFTESBURY. By. W. R. CHRISTIE. 
Portrait. « 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XVL 


Ne ZEALAND—PAST AND 
iY . PRESENT, SAVAGE AND CIVILISED. _ By A. 
S.THOMSON, M.D. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post &@: 24s. 


XxXViL 


ICTURES OF THE CHINESE, 
DRAWN BY THEMSELVES. Described by Rev. 
R. H. COBBOLD. Illustrations. Post 8yo. 9s, 


XVIIL 


N THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. 
By Rev. Dr. M‘COSH. 8vo. 12s. 


XIX. 


ISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS 
STATED. ANEW. By Rev. GEO. RAWLINSON, M.A. | 
Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


xx. 


THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. By Rey. H. L. MANSEL, 
B.D. Fourth Edition. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d 


XXL 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROBERT | 


NELSON. By Rev. C. F. SECRETAN, M.A. 
Portrait. 8vo.. 10s. 6d. 


xXxM. 


j 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 








IFE OF ARCHBISHOP BECKET. By) 
Canon ROBERTSON. Illustrations. Post Svo. 9s. | 


XX. 


EMINISCENCES OF THE LATE} | 
THOMAS | ASSHETON SMITH. By Sir EARDLEY | 
WILMOT, Bart. Second Edition. Illustrations. Svo. 15s. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER. 





I. 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. CAR- 
THAGE AND ITS REMAINS; being, an Account of 
Excavations and Researches on the site of the Pheeni¢ian 
metropolis, anf’ in other adjacent places. Conducted 
under the auspices of her Majesty’s Government. By 
Dr. N. DAVIES, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with numerous fine 
Itlustrations, 21s. 


IL 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the 
Death of Howley. By. WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. IL 8vo. 


Itt. 


JOURNAL and CORRESPONDENCE of 
WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND: including 
numerous Important and Interesting unpublished 
Letters of the Right Hon. William Pitt, Edmund 
Burke, and Lord Sheffield, Lord Loughborough, Lord 
North, Charles Fox, Storer, the witty Correspondent of 
George Selwyn, Dr. Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Carmarthen, Lord Malmesbury, Josiah Wedgwood, 
Wilberforce, Lady Glenbervie, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Marquis of Hertford, Lady Auckland, 
Lord Gower, Adam Smith, the Duke’ of Portland, the 
Duke ‘or Dorset, Lord Thornton, &c. Edited by the 
Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits of Lord Auckland 
and‘Lady Auckland from Original Family Paintings. 


Iv. 


RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES 


made di a RESIDENCE of SEVEN YEARS in 
the LEVAN ‘ind in the ISLANDS of MYTILENE and 
RHODES, aud on the COAST of ASIA MINOR, &c. 
By C.-T: NEWTON, Esq., late British Vice-Consul at 
Mytilene, now Consil at Rome, Student of Christ 
Chureh, Oxford. 8vo., with numerous Engravings and 
Maps, 21s. 


Mrs. 
DELANY, attached to the Court of Fies. Maloy 
pig sos CHARLOTTE, with her Correspondence 

most 


orrespondence 
Young, Author of * Night pees. Swift, &. 
8vo., with upwards of 14 beautiful Portraits from 
Original Miniatures and Oil Paintings. 


VI. 
The GREATEST of the PLANTAGE- 


NETS: an Historical Memoir. By EDMUND CLIF- 
FORD. 8vo. 


Few of our English writers have done justice to the high 
intellect and of heart of King Edward 
First, nor to the practical wisdom apparent in every act 
and decision of this. great founder of the English Con- 
stitution. 


Vil. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the 
Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. 
MOMMSEN,. Translated under the sanction and re- 
vision of the Author, incltiding his latest Corrections, by 
the Rev, W. PITT DICKSON; with an Introduction 
by Dr. SCHMITZ. Crown 8yvo. 


VIL. 


LITHIAKA GEMS AND JEWELS. 


Their History, Geography, Chemistry, and Ana. From 
the earliest ages te the present time. By Madame 
DE BARRERA, Author of “ Memoirs of Rachel.” One 
vol., with Illustrations. 





Ricuarp Bestiey, New Burlington Street, London, 
Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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